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FOREWORD 


The collection of Greek coins in Boston was formed from the end of the last century to the present 
as part of a larger representation of ancient art. Quality, not quantity, has always been the only factor 
governing growth and development. Trays of hoards and die-varieties of worn specimens, however worthy 
for the science of numismatics, have never been part of Boston’s program in collection. Thanks to a legacy 
nearly forty years ago, the Museum has had funds to maintain the original aspirations of Edward Perry 
Warren and his successors concerned with Greek numismatic art in the Athens of America. Due to the 
unrivalled potential of good Greek coins as instruments for investment, however, these funds no longer 
provide what they did from 1950 to 1975. 

It so happened that two parallel collections of Greek coins funded by Catharine Page Perkins and 
Henry Lillie Pierce were formed for the Museum of Fine Arts during the first decades of its active growth. 
Therefore, the term duplicate does not imply an inferior specimen of a superlative coin but two master- 
pieces of nearly identical merit. As comparisons with the plates of Agnes Baldwin Brett’s Catalogue of 
Greek Coins (1955) quickly prove, the duplicates offered at auction by Numismatic Fine Arts are choice 
coins from the heart of a great, unified collection. The Museum is selling them not out of need but from a 
desire to reinvest the proceeds in masterpieces missing from the collection. 

The various collections of Greek and Roman coins in the Museum of Fine Arts continue to grow. In 
planning future developments and future handbooks of catalogues (the Greek imperial coins, for instance), 
the Trustees, Director and curators involved are conscious of the obligation, realized here, of not hoarding 
masterpieces which deserve to be shared by institutions and private collections throughout the world. 

Finally, the undersigned wish to thank the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, notably the members 
of the Committee on the Collections, and the Director, Jan Fontein, for their encouragement in making 
this sale at public auction possible. The goal has been reached after having satisfied all the caveats of an 
encyclopaedic museum striving for strength at the expense of stagnation. 


Mary B. Comstock 
John J. Herrmann, Jr. 


Cornelius C. Vermeule III 





INTRODUCTION 
HISTORY OF THE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Greek and Roman coins were among the first acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts. A group of about 400 pieces 
was purchased from the collection of General di Cesnola in 1872. Early additions to the Greek cabinet came in the 1880's 
from the excavations of the Archaeological Institute of America at Assos in the Troad and as a gift of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund from the site of Naucratis in the Nile Delta. The bulk of the Museum’s collection however was acquired in the two 
decades following 1895 from the renowned antiquarian Edward Perry Warren, who actively collected ancient art in Europe 
on behalf of the Museum of Fine Arts. This celebrated connoisseur not only bought groups of coins at famous auction sales 
but acquired whole collections, most notably the electrum coins of Cyzicus belonging to Canon Greenwell. Warren assembled 
one group of some 550 coins which were acquired by the Museum from the Catharine Page Perkins Fund around the turn of 
the century and published in an appreciative survey, A Guide to the Catharine Page Perkins Collection of Greek and Roman 
Coins, Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 1902). Important coins were included in the Bartlett Collection of classical art, also 
formed by Warren and purchased by the Museum in 1903 from funds given for this purpose by Francis Bartlett. In collabora- 
tion with the British scholar John Marshall, a long-time friend, Warren assembled the collection of 1769 artistic Greek coins 
published by Dr. Kurt Regling of the Berlin Cabinet under the title Der Griechischen Muenzen der Sammlung Warren (Berlin, 
1906). 1313 of these coins were purchased by the Museum in 1904 from the Henry Lillie Pierce Residuary Fund. A further 
106 coins from this collection were later acquired by the Museum. In the years 1908-1914 coins were acquired from Warren 
until his death in 1928. 

In the mid-1930’s the name of a new benefactress is associated with the Museum’s collection. Miss Theodora Wilbour 
made anonymous gifts as a memorial to her sister Zoe Wilbour (1864-1885), selecting pieces from sources in America and 
abroad. Her contributions included many gold and silver Hellenistic portrait coins, a field in which the Boston cabinet had 
been weak. At her death in 1948 Miss Wilbour left a bequest, the Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour, which 
has enabled the purchase of most of the Greek and Roman coins which have entered the museum collection since. 

The Boston Museum collection has of course been available for scholarly study of the coinage of a particular Greek 
city. The collection as a whole was published by Agnes Baldwin Brett, Honorary Curator of Coins, as the Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 1955). The catalogue has become a standard reference work and was reprinted in 1974 
in a supplement, Greek Coins, 1950 to 1963, or published in the Museum’s Annual Report and Bulletin. 

Numismatic Fine Arts’ auction catalogue provides published references and a provenance for each Boston coin. The 
provenance information for the most part was kindly provided by the Museum and includes the collections and/or auction 
sales through which each coin has passed. In the way of an even more detailed history of each coin, a concordance at the 
end of this catalogue lists the Boston coins by auction lot number, Brett (or Supplement) number and Museum accession 
num ber. 
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GAUL 


uriol hoard 


tirca 500-450 B.C., silver obol, Phocaic standard (0.63 gm), Forepart of boar with dotted 
runcation running right/Rough square incuse. Boston 5, this coin. Babelon I 2429, 
1. Ixxxii, 30. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1390; ex Greenwell 
ollection. Very fine. 


The Tresor d’Auriol found at the community of Auriol in southern France consisted mainly of archaic 
oins minted in eastern Greece, probably at Smyrna or Phocaea. 


uriol hoard 


tirca 500-450 B.C., silver obol, Phocaic standard (0.71 gm). Archaic female head right 
vith beaded hair, wearing necklace, earring and helmet or kekryphalos ornamented with 
iagonal band of pellets/Rough square incuse. Boston 14, this coin. J. Balcer, SNR 49 
1970, p. 33, 76, pl, 7. J. M. Hemelrijk, BABesch 38 (1963), p. 43, note 60. Babelon I 
485, pl. Ixxxv, 14. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1379; ex 
Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


=. S. G. Robinson argues in his article, “Two Greek coins hoards,’ NC 1960, p. 32f. that the female 
ead found on this obol is a representation of the Anatolian mother goddess who appeared in Hellenistic 
imes on the coins of Smyrna. 


ETRURIA 


opulonia 


Circa 300 B.C. or earlier, silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.33 gm). Gorgoneion with 
srotruded tongue and loose hair bound by plain diadem, border of dots/Blank with 
die flaw. NFA IV, lot 4, same dies. Sambon 42b. SNG ANS 78. Extremely fine. 


he original mark of value X on these gorgoneion didrachms (off the flan below the chin on this speci- 
en) was quickly superseded by XX, a change which numismatists have long tried to correlate with 
ome reduction of the bronze equivalent. However Jenkins (NC 1955, pp. 131ff) argues that the 
opulonian silver, so distinct in style, cannot be connected with the city’s bronze, which is modelled 
on and obviously parallels the Roman bronze in both types and metrology. Sambon sought to derive 
he type of the gorgoneion from Eretria along with the Attic (Euboic) standard, but in view of the 
adical down-dating of this series which has since occurred, Sicily may be a more likely source for the 
standard. The gorgon, popular in Etruscan art since the sixth century, requires no outside derivation. 
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CAMPANIA 


Neapolis 


irca 340-300 B.C., silver stater, Campanian (Phocaic) standard (7.40 gm). Head of siren 
arthenope right, wearing bead necklace, triple-drop earring and diadem, behind Artemis 
unning right, holding torches, APTE visible below head/[NEO]MOAIT[QN] in exergue, 
ike flying right to crown androcephalic bull walking right, ff|_ below bull. Boston 36, 
this coin. SNG ANS 344, same obverse die. Sambon 462. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. About very fine. 





eapolis was colonized by Chalcidians from Cumae at an ancient site named for the siren Parthenope, 
who thus provides an alternate name for the city as well as a type for its coinage. The reverse repre- 
sents the river god Achelous, father of the sirens, being crowned by a Nike who may symbolize either 
the annual games held in honor of Parthenope or other periodical games held in honor of Achelous, for 
which the coinage may have been issued. 
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Phistelia 


Circa 380-350 B.C., silver obol, Campanian (Phocaic) standard (0.50 gm). Beardless male 
head with short hair three quarters right/Oscan inscription 7)vyvt6  , mussel shell 
above barley grain, below dolphin left with belly upwards. Boston 45, this coin. SNG 
Dreer 89, same dies. SNG Copenhagen 576. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 


Phistelia is known only from its coinage. Though such coin types as the present one indicate affinities 
with Campania, the Oscan legends which alternate with Greek on the larger denominations suggest 
that Phistelia was a Samnite community. 


CALABRIA 


Tarentum 


Circa 460-443 B.C., silver nommos, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.94 gm). TARA? , nude 
Taras astride dolphin left, extending both arms forward, palms upward, hair rolled over 
forehead and at nape of neck, scallop shell below dolphin, border of dots/% Ag AT on 
left, Taras, nude to waist, seated right on diphros, holding cantharus in extended left 
hand and sceptre in right. Boston 52, this coin. O. E. Ravel, Collection of Tarentine Coins 
formed by M. P. Vlasto (1947), 198, same dies. A. J. Evans, “‘The ‘horsemen’ of Tarentum,” 
NC 1889, VI, Type 17A. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 25; ex 
Greenwell collection. Scarce. Fine plus with light scratch on reverse. 


The obverse represents the miraculous rescue from shipwreck of the civic founder Taras, son of Poseidon. 
Brett describes his attitude as one of joyous anticipation of a safe and happy landing. The reverse type 
represents Taras as founder, holding his cantharus in much the same manner as a deceased hero on an 
archaic Spartan funeral relief. The dating of this coin (later than Ravel’s dates) is largely based upon 
the correct rendering of the flukes of the dolphin’s tail, particularly well displayed in this specimen. 
Earlier issues had represented the flukes vertically, as for a tunny fish. 





LUCANIA 


Metapontum 


Circa 430-410 B.C., silver nommos, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.66 gm). Head of kore right, 
wearing cruciform earring, wavy hair bound with taeniae crossing above ear/META, seven- 
grained ear of barley with long leaf on left. Boston 108, this coin. S. P. Noe, The Coinage 
of Metapontum, NNM 47 (1931), 383, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 77. Fine and of lovely style. 


The ancient Achaean colony of Metapontum was resettled in the early sixth century B.C. by Sybarites 
under the leadership of Leucippus. Its location in an exceptionally fertile plain on the Gulf of Taranto 
inspired both the name Metapontum, meaning ‘beside the sea’, and the adoption of an ear of barley as” 
the civic badge. 


Sybaris 


Circa 540-519 B.C., silver third stater, Achaean standard (2.55 gm). VM in exergue, bull 
with reverted head standing left on exergual line of dots between parallel lines, dot and 
cable border/Incuse bull with reverted head standing right on broad incuse exergual line 
with vertical scoring, incuse border scored by radiating lines. Boston 129, this coin. SNG 
ANS 847-853. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 98; ex Greenwell 
collection; ex Sotheby sale, 1899, lot 17. Rare. About very fine. 


Founded in 720 B.C. by Achaeans and Troezenians, Sybaris soon became extraordinarily wealthy 
through its extensive commerce with Etruria and Asia Minor and through the discovery of silver ore in 
its territory. Its citizens’ notorious love of luxury gave us our word sybarite. The city’s destruction by 
Croton in 510 B.C. put an end to its coinage and is thus helpful in establishing the chronology of imi- 
tative staters issued elsewhere in Magna Graecia. The bull type probably represents the river Krathis. 









‘Thurium 


Circa 380 B.C., silver nommos, Italo-Tarentine standard (8.04 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing crested Attic helmet ornamented with Scylla pointing with left hand and holding 
trident in right/oOYPIQN, bull charging right, tunny fish right in exergue. SNG ANS 
1002, same dies. Very fine plus. 


To provide a home for displaced Sybarites Athens in 443 B.C. sponsored the foundation of a mixed 
colony near the deserted site of ancient Sybaris, whose name it at first assumed. The colonists included 
‘such celebrated men as the orator Lysias and the historian Herodotus. After a short time the Sybarites 
fell out with the other colonists and withdrew, whereupon the city was renamed after a local spring 
called Thuria. The types for the colony’s abundant coinage were borrowed from its two parent cities, 
Athena from Athens and the bull from Sybaris. 


Thurium 


‘Circa 380 B.C., silver dinommos, Italo-Tarentine standard (15.66 gm). Head of Athena 
left, wearing crested Attic helmet ornamented with Scylla raising right hand to head/ 
OOYTPIQN, bull charging right, tunny fish right in exergue. S. P. Noe, The Thurian 
Distaters, NNM 71 (1935), D18 and SNG ANS 962, same dies. Ex Hess Leu sale, March 
1959, lot 27. Rare. About extremely fine. 


A feature unique among the mints of Magna Graecia was the issue of a series of distaters or dinommoi 
at the mint of Thurium. This series, which was begun in the fifth century, has caused some speculation 
as to the source of the silver used to issue such a large denomination. Jenkins (ACGC, p. 185) suggests 
that the settlers of Thurium brought bullion with them when they migrated from Athens. 


BRUTTIUM 


The Brettii 


Circa 215 B.C., silver drachm, ‘Corcyrean’ standard (5.05 gm). Diademed and draped bust 
of winged Nike right, wearing cruciform earring, crab in left field, border of dots/BPET 
TIQN, nude, horned Pan standing facing, right hand raised to head in gesture of crowning 
himself, chlamys over left arm, holding spear, thymiaterion in right field, border of dots. 
Boston 167, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 133; ex 
Greenwell collection. Rare variant with crab. Very fine. 


The Brettii were the original inland inhabitants of the Bruttian peninsula, hellenized in the course of 
the fourth century. They joined the Lucanian alliance against Rome during the Pyrrhic War, and 
during the Second Punic War they again supported Rome’s archenemy Hannibal. Most of the gold and 
silver coinage of the Bruttians dates from these two war efforts, and drachmas such as this piece are 
always found in association with Hannibalic coins. The symbolism of the Nike in such circumstances 
is self-evident, and Pan was a favorite god locally. The use of the ‘Corcyrean’ weight standard reflects 
_ the economic ties of Magna Graecia with western Greece. 


Caulonia 


Circa 520-500 B.C., silver stater, Achdean standard (8.05 gm). KAVf, nude Apollo striding 
right, holding lustral branch in raised right hand, on extended left arm a small nude male 
figure running right and holding branches in both hands, in right field stag with reverted 
head standing right on separate dotted exergual line, cable border/The same, incuse and 
reversed, incluse border scored by radiating lines. Boston 171, this coin. Ex Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 137; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


Caulonia was an old Achaean colony on the east coast of Bruttium between Croton and Locri, founded 
probably in the early seventh century. Like its neighbors, Caulonia issued large, thin coins of the 
incuse type until circa 475 B.C. when it led the other Achaean colonies in making the change from 
incuse to double-relief fabric. 
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Caulonia 








Circa 520-500 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (7.83 gm). KA Vf, nude Apollo striding 
right, holding lustral branch in raised right hand, on extended left arm a small nude male 
figure running right and holding branches in both hands, in right field stag with reverted 
head standing right on separate dotted exergual line, cable border/The same, incuse and 
reversed. Boston 172, this coin. Jameson 408, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 138. Rare. About extremely fine. 


Delphic Apollo was worshipped at Caulonia as oecist, and it is in this capacity that he was represente 
on the city’s coinage. The type refers to the legend of Apollo taking possession of Delphi by killin 
the serpent, and then traveling to the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly for purification, The small runnin 
figure is the god’s messenger who while announcing Apollo’s return to Delphi, carries laurel branche 
to purify the sanctuary. It is interesting that the name of Caulonia was Aulonia, from avAwv, which 
means valley or gorge and was specially applied to the Vale of Tempe. 


Croton 


Circa 370 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (7.48 gm). Head of Hera Lacinia three 
quarters right, wearing bead necklace and high stephane with palmettes separated by 
circles/[KP]OTQNIATAZ, nude Heracles seated left on stone covered with lion skin, 
holding one-handled cup in extended right hand, resting left elbow on club, bow propped 
against stone, B in upper left field, linear border. Boston 188, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 
1801, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 153; ex Greenwell 
collection. Very rare. Very fine. 





Croton was founded in the late eighth century by Achaean colonists acting on the instructions of the 
Delphic oracle. But there existed an alternate tradition which recorded Heracles as the civic founder 
and builder of the local temple of Hera Lacinia. Thus these two divinities appear together on coinage 
of the fourth century. 


Terina 


Circa 460 B.C., silver nommos, Italo-Tarentine standard (6.90 gm). [TEP]4NA, diademed 
head of nymph Terina right, wearing bead necklace, border of dots/Nike standing left, 
holding wreath and fillet. Jameson 466, same obverse die. Cf. Regling 2. Very rare. Fine. 


Terina was a Crotoniate colony located on the Gulf of Hipponium. It was noted for its lovely coinage, 
which featured the city goddess, the nymph Terina, as Nike on the reverse. Generally she is depicted 
seated on an amphora or cippus, but this early nommos has her in a rare standing position. 


SICILY 


Agrigentum 


Circa 460 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.27 gm). AKRAC—% OTMA, eagle 
standing left on exergual line ending in volutes/Crab. Boston 223, this coin. Ex Boston. 
Museum of Fine Arts. Extremely fine. | 


Agrigentum, colonized about 597 B.C. by Dorians from Gela, was the second greatest city of Sicily 
after Syracuse and a center of magnificent wealth and splendor. In 472 B.C. Thrasydaeus, son of the 
tyrant Theron, was expelled and a democracy established at the urging of the philosopher-statesman 
Empedocles, who refused the sovereignty offered him. Under the democracy the tetradrachm replaced 
the didrachm as the principal denomination. This tetradrachm exemplifies the finest achievements of 
the Acragantine die engravers of the time~the individual hairs of the crab’s two great pincer claws are 
clearly visible. 





Catana 


Circa 420 B.C., silver litra, Attic-Syracusan standard (0.74 gm). Bald and bearded Silenus 
head left with snub nose and horse’s ear, crowned with ivy, border of dots/KATAN—AIQN, 
winged thunderbolt, on either side a round shield. SNG ANS 1266. SNG Lloyd 911. 
Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


Catana at the foot of Mt. Aetna was colonized from Naxos in 729 B.C. In 476 Hieron | of Syracuse 
expelled the inhabitants and repopulated the city with Syracusan settlers, renaming it Aetna. It was 
probably during the Aetnian period that the Silenus/Zeus Aetnius coin type was introduced, Zeus 
being symbolized by his thunderbolt on the small denominations. The original inhabitants were able to 
regain their homes in 461, but they retained or revived the Aetnian design for their litrae. Apart from 
the type’s intrinsic appeal, they may have been moved to honor their mother city of Naxos, which 
from 461 placed a Silenus on the reverse of its coinage. 


Catana 


Circa 413-404 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.17 gm). KATANAIQN in exergue, 
fast quadriga right, above Nike flying left to crown driver/AMENANOS, head of young 
river god Amenanos left with small horn on forehead and short hair bound by taenia, 
crayfish before chin, tunny fish downwards in front and upwards behind head, all within 
round incuse. Boston 264, this coin. Pozzi 420, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 217; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Fine. 


Though Catana was harshly used by Hieron, by about 450 B.C. the citizens were sufficiently open to 
Syracusan influence to adopt that city’s quadriga obverse for their own coinage. The youthful male 
head of the reverse personifies the local river Amenanos and is often surrounded by attributes in 
imitation of the Syracusan Arethusa. 


Himera 


Circa 472-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.33 gm). Slow quadriga left, 
above Nike flying right to crown bearded charioteer, border of dots/Nymph Himera 
standing facing, head left, sacrificing from patera in right hand over altar with base, 
cockle shell ornament and volutes at top, in right field satyr bathing in water flowing 
from lion head spout. Boston 252, this coin. Rizzo pl. xxi, 8, same reverse die. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 239; ex Greenwell collection. Nearly very fine 
and struck on a small, thick flan. 


Himera was a Chalcidian colony located on the northern coast of Sicily, isolated from all other Greek 
cities. In the early fifth century it fell under the control of Theron of Agrigentum, but it was freed 
around 470 through Syracusan intervention. Soon afterwards a new coinage was introduced which 
employed the Syracusan quadriga obverse. The reverse shows the local river spirit Himera sacrificing 
to secure the prosperity of her native city. A rare inscribed variant identifies the charioteer as Pelops. 
It has been suggested that this was a special series issued to celebrate one of the two Olympic victories 
of Ergoteles of Himera, gained in 472 and 464 B.C. 


Leontini 


Circa 466-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.81 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo right, hair rolled/VE—-O-N—TI-N O~JA, lion’s head right surrounded by four 
grains of barley. Gulbenkian 215, same obverse die. Kraay-Hirmer 20 and 21, same reverse 
die. Ragged flan, otherwise superb. 


Leontini, founded in 730 B.C. by Chalcidian colonists from Naxos, occupied the most fertile plain in 
Sicily. This coin is of the type introduced after the fall of the Deinomenids in 466 B.C. The Syracusan 
quadriga which had formerly occupied the obverse was now replaced by Apollo, either as the principal 
god of Chalcis or as the tutelary deity of Leontini’s founders. The reverse type, retained from the 
Gelonian coinage, is an adaptation of the Syracusan Arethusa reverse. The lion, symbol of Apollo and 
a canting pun for the city, is surrounded by barley grains symbolic of the city’s fertile fields. 
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Leontini 


Circa 460-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.93 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo right, hair rolled, border of dots/LE-O-/¥ -—T-IN-—O¥VW , lion’s head right 
surrounded by four grains of barley. Boston Supplement 27, this coin. Kraay-Hirmer 23, 
same dies. Rizzo pl. xxiii, 16, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Ex Gans 
Mail Bid Sale, March 1954, lot 360. Very fine. 


The progress of fifth-century Greek art may be observed in the Apollo heads of Leontini. The earliest 
versions, exemplified by the preceding lot, owed much to the Syracusan Demareteion, but the eye is a 
true profile eye given an emphatic treatment, and the overall impression is extremely mannered. The 
transitional style, exemplified here, further developed the use of the profile eye and strove towards an 
unaffected naturalism. These transitional tetradrachms strikingly resemble contemporary work at 
Catana, another Naxian colony influenced by Syracuse. 


Leontini 


Circa 425 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.36 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
right, hair in ringlets, in left field laurel leaf with berry on stem, border of dots/ VEON— 
T-1I-N_ON, lion’s head right surrounded by three grains of barley and a tunny fish 
below. Boston 282, this coin. Pozzi 474, same obverse die. Rizzo pl. xxiv, 13, same 
reverse die. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 252; ex Greenwell 
collection, published NC 1897, p. 272, 1, pl. xii, 14. Rare. Very fine. 


In 422 B.C. Leontini once again became a dependency of Syracuse. But its latest tetradrachms still 
retained a chaste and dignified quality in keeping with the city’s traditions and quite independent of 
the decorative spirit manifested at contemporary Syracuse. The tunny fish is perhaps an exceptional 
concession to Syracusan influence, as if a surrogate for Arethusa’s dolphins. 


Messana 


Circa 430 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.23 gm). Nike flying right to crown 
mules of biga driven right by nymph Messana, in exergue olive leaf with two fruit, border 
of dots/ME=—Y—A~—N—IO—N, hare running right, below dolphin right, border of dots. 
Jameson 649 and Naville IV (Evans collection, 1922), lot 272, same dies. Fine plus. 


Around 480 B.C. Anaxilas introduced the mule biga and hare types to the coinage of both Messana 
and Rhegium. Aristotle tells us that the mule biga honors the tyrant’s Olympic victory with the mule 
car c. 480 B.C. He also credits Anaxilas with the introduction of the hare to Sicily, but whether this 
act inspired the coin type, or the coin type inspired the story, is uncertain. After the expulsion of the 
sons of Anaxilas in 461 a democracy was established at Messana, and the city goddess was put in the 
driver’s seat of the biga. The hare was retained on the reverse because of its association with Pan, a 
favorite god at Messana. 


Messana 


Circa 410-396 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standrad (16.95 gm). Mule biga driven left 
by nypmh Messana, above Nike flying right to crown her, in exergue two dolphins nose 
to nose, border of dots/MEDZAPIOM(retrograde), hare running left, below diademed 
head of Pan with goat’s horns left, border of dots. Boston 293, this coin. Rizzo pl. xxvi, 
15, same obverse die. Gulbenkian 224 and Kraay-Hirmer 58, same reverse die. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 265; ex Greenwell collection. Scarce. Some 
light scratches, otherwise very fine. 


This treament of the biga shows the influence of Sicilian artistic trends of the later fifth century. 
Although it is not as full of movement as some contemporary chariots from Syracuse and other cities, 
it is interesting for its use of perspective, which makes the chariot appear to move slightly in the 
direction of the viewer. The head of Pan as an adjunct symbol emphasizes the meaning of the hare. 











Naxos 


Circa 510 B.C., silver drachm, Euboic (Attic) standard (5.36 gm). Bearded head of 
Dionysus left with dotted neck truncation, crowned with ivy, border of dots between 
concentric circles/VAXION, grape cluster with two vine leaves. Cahn 38.3 (V27/R33) 
and Benson AJN 1905, pl. xl, 3, this coin. L. Anson, Numismatica graeca H1(1912), pl. 12, 
491. Ex Naville XVI (St. Marceaux collection, 1931), lot 584; ex Sotheby sale (Benson 
collection, 1909), lot 242. Very rare. Good fine. 


The earliest Greek colony in Sicily, Naxos was founded in 735 B.C. by Chalcidian colonists from 
Euboea at a lovely undefended site on the coast beneath Mt. Aetna. Its coinage was probably the 
earliest in Sicily, beginning perhaps around 530 B.C. The peculiar denomination, dubiously described 
by earlier writers as an Aeginetic drachm, is probably a third stater, conforming to the Chalcidian 
practice of dividing their Euboic staters (equivalent to Attic tetradrachms) into thirds and sixths. 
The most unusual feature of the Naxian coinage is its immediate use of a developed reverse type while 
its mother city and sister colonies in Sicily were still content with the incuse reverse. The pattern 
established here—divine head on the obverse with the god’s attribute on the reverse—was to become 
one of the prevalent usages of Greek coinage. 


Naxos 


Circa 430 B.C., silver litra, Attic-Syracusan standard (0.61 gm). [NA] XI, bearded head 
of Dionysus left, crowned with ivy, long hair tied in bun behind, border of dots/Grape 
cluster with two vine leaves. Cf. Cahn pl. iv, V63. Rare. Very fine. 


After about 490, when Gelon captured the city, Naxos produced only small and isolated issues of 
coinage. Probably this litra just precedes the familiar tetradrachm issue of 430-420 B.C., whose richly 
classical Dionysus head has many points in common with this exquisite version. 


Syracuse 


Circa 485 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.44 gm). Nude horseman right on walking 
steed with cropped mane, leading second horse just visible behind, exergual line dentilated 
below, border of dots/3 TRA? OLION, head of Arethusa right, wearing necklace, small 
loop earring with pendant and fillet with ovoid pendants, hair cut in bangs over forehead, 
looped over ear and hanging loose at back of neck, three slender dolphins around inside 
legend. Boston 333, this coin. Boehringer 50 (V28/R33), same dies, this coin illustrated 
as R33. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 313; ex Greenwell collec- 
tion. Very rare. Fine plus 


Syracuse, the greatest city of Sicily, was a Corinthian colony dating from 733 B.C. It was the only 
Sicilian mint to issue tetradrachms from the very beginning of its coinage, circa 515 B.C., with didrachms 
rather a rare denomination. This reverse of Arethusa, complete with the dolphins introduced to the 
type by the Geloan tyrant Gelon around 485, is a lovely example of the freshest archaic style, totally 
unself-conscious, with the heavy-lidded, dreamy expression found only on the earliest of Gelonian 
nymphs. 























Syracuse 


Circa 480 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.48 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by bearded charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses/ZVRA~K 
—~O-—Z1I-—O-N, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead necklace and beaded fillet, wavy 
hair cut in bangs over forehead, looped over ears and again at back of neck, the ends 
tucked under fillet to form a loose chignon, four small dolphins around outside legend. 
Boehringer 90 (V44/R59), same dies. Very fine. 


The basic Syracusan tetradrachm types were established by the Geloan tyrant Gelon, who conquered 
Syracuse and transferred his capital there about 485 B.C. The addition of a Nike to the quadriga already 
in use on the obverse probably honors Gelon’s Olympic racing victory of 488 B.C., while the newly 
elaborated reverse type symbolizes the fresh-water spring of Arethusa on the island of Ortygia, sur- 
rounded by the twin harbors of Syracuse. Though the Gelonian types remained substantially unchanged 
for some twenty years, it is nevertheless easy to perceive a striving for individuality in the details of 
many dies. The most eccentric feature here is the anatomically impossible backward toss of the far 
horse’s head. The lovely Arethusa has a great intensity of expression, and the lively small dolphins 
serve more as punctuation than as a frame. 


Syracuse 


Circa 480 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.36 gm). Nude, bearded horseman right on 
walking steed with cropped mane, border of dots/EVRAKOZ[ION] head of Arethusa 
right, wearing bead necklace, earring and bead diadem, hair cut in bangs over forehead, 
looped over ear and down back of neck, ends tucked up under diadem to form loose 
chignon, pellet above diadem at top of head, five pellets around bangs. Boehringer 357 
(V177/R250), same dies. Very scarce. Very fine. 


The drachm was as rare a denomination at Syracuse as the didrachm. It has been suggested that the 
Syracusan coin designs intentionally correlated the number of horses with the denomination, tetra- 
drachms displaying a four-horse team, didrachms a rider with a spare mount and drachms a simple 
mounted horseman. 


Syracuse 


Circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.23 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by bearded charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, border of 
dots/EVRAKOZION, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead necklace and beaded fillet, 
wavy hair pulled flat over temple, looped over ear and caught up in fillet at back of neck 
to form a short chignon, four dolphins around outside legend. Boston 346, this coin. 
Boehringer 177 (V78/R122), same dies, this coin illustrated as V78. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 307; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


In contrast to the preceding tetradrachm, these horses have slight bodies in proportion to their massive 
heads and necks, and the nearer pair thrust their heads forward in a manner expressive of the strength 
with which they pull. The Arethusa is one of the most individual of the series, with a short, broad head 
accentuated by her high chignon, aquiline nose, short upper lip and protruding chin, Other admirable 
details are the subtle rendering of the tendon of the neck, the fine bone of the chin and the provoca- 
tively arched brow above the upturned eye. Only the lines of the hair fail to make sense. The large, 
evenly curved dolphins create a smooth line of circular movement around her head, like a whirlpool. 








Syracuse 


Circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.45 gm). Prancing quadriga driven 
right by bearded charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying nght to crown horses/ 
DVRA—K—OSIO-—N, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead necklace and beaded fillet, 
beaded hair cut in bangs over forehead, looped over ear and down back of neck, ends 
tucked under fillet to form loose chignon, four dolphins around, diving through legend. 
Boston 347, this coin. Boehringer 187 (V84/R125), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; ex de Nanteuil collection. Fine plus. 


This tetradrachm presents still different conceptions from its predecessors. The horses seem rather 
top-heavy, and the upright heads create a picture of a nervous, prancing team. This Arethusa is less 
animated than the two preceding, but more delicate of feature, with a tiny chin, pursed lips and large 
eye with high innocent brow which lends her an angelic expression. The S-curve dolphins have a 
completely new type of movement, inwards toward the still head, and their slightly affected shapes 
serve as a foil to the modest simplicity of the nymph. 


Syracuse 


Circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.26 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by bearded charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, border of 
dots/= v-RAK—O-SI-O~-N, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead necklace and bead 
fillet, hair cut in bangs over forehead, looped over ear and down back of neck, wavy ends 
tucked up under fillet to form large chignon, four dolphins around outside legend. Boston 
349, this coin. Boehringer 203 (V90/R140), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Fine plus. 


This team of horses, though rather long and slender in the body, seem on the whole better proportioned 
than those we have seen earlier. The Arethusa is yet a new type, with a rather flat profile, long fine- 
boned nose with tiny nostrils and high eyes and cheekbones. 


Syracuse 


Circa 465 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.16 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by bearded charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses/=V—[RAK]— 
OSI_-O/ counterclockwise, head of Arethusa right, wearing necklace with pendants, 
hoop earring with pendant and laurel wreath, hair arranged in three waves over temple, 
looped over ear and fastened in loose chignon at back of neck, one long wavy lock 
hanging loose behind ear, a linear circle surrounded head, four dolphins around outside 
legend. Boston 358, this coin. Boehringer 391 (V198/R273), same dies, this coin illustrated 
as R273. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 299; ex Greenwell 
collection; ex Sotheby sale (Archaeologist and Traveller, 1898), pl. iv, 75. Very rare. 
About very fine. 


This tetradrachm bears an imitation of the reverse of the famous Syracusan decadrachm known as the 
Demareteion, of disputed date. Historically interesting and extremely important for Sicilian numismatic 
chronology, it is equally outstanding as an art work. The present copy preserves certain features, such 
as the more elaborate coiffure, the laurel wreath and the linear circle around the head of Arethusa. 
However the present artist has eschewed some of the more extreme mannerisms of the Demareteion, 
such as the overlarge, malevolent eye, the short nose with flaring nostrils and the thick, incompletely 
rendered lips. Instead he offers a more believable female, with a true profile eye, a rather long straight 
nose and a generously wide mouth. 
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Syracuse 


Circa 465-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.46 gm). Slow quadriga driven 
right by youthful charioteer, above Nike flying left to crown him, in exergue bearded 
ketos right, border of dots/SEVRAKOS—I10~—/, head of Arethusa right, wearing double- 
strand bead necklace, small hoop earring with pendant and beaded fillet, hair parted in 
middle, swept low over eyebrow, looped over ear and down back of neck, ends tucked 
under fillet to form chignon, four large dolphins around outside legend. Boston 361, this 
coin. Boehringer 439 (V233/R315), same dies, this coin illustrated as R315. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 317; ex Greenwell collection. About extremely 
fine. 


This tetradrachm is still influenced by the style of the Demareteion, though less obviously so than the 
preceding. Both share its extremely long-limbed, small-headed horses, though those on this specimen 


are closer to reality. The reverse has abandoned the distinctive hairdo, wreath and halo but retains | 


significant similarities in the face. Most striking is the decorative, linear treatment of the overlarge eye; 
though it is rendered more or less in profile, it is utterly unnaturalistic. The short fine nose and thick 
lips are also descended from the Demareteion, but this Arethusa has a huge jaw bone and chin which 
are entirely her own. 


Syracuse 


Circa 460 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.96 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by beardless charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, in exergue 
bearded ketos right, border of dots/>EVRAKOZI—~O~—A/,, head of Arethusa right, wearing 
bead necklace, hoop earring with trefoil pendant and bead fillet, wavy hair parted in 
middle, combed over temple, looped over ear and caught up in fillet behind, four graceful 
dolphins around outside legend. Boston 364, this coin. Boehringer 473 (V253/R341), 
same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 315; ex Greenwell 
collection. Extremely fine. 


At first glance this Arethusa head seems mannish and ungainly, but a closer examination suggests that 
the lack of overall charm resulted from the engraver’s preoccupation with close observation of detail 
and with the advancement of artistic technique. Thus there is a softer, less stylized treatment of the 
hair than formerly, with young hairs straggling a bit in front of the ear. The use of relief to model the 
face is newly ambitious, if not always successful—note the tendon of the neck, the tiny folds where 
neck meets jaw, the serious attempt at the depression in the upper lip and the ‘laugh line’ from nose 
to side of mouth. Most successful is the profile eye, set back in the skull and fringed by fine upper and 
lower lashes. 


Syracuse 


Circa 460-455 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.36 gm). Slow quadriga driven 
right by beardless charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, in 
exergue bearded ketos right, border of dots/=TPAK—O-ZIOW, head of Arethusa right, 
wearing bead necklace, hoop earring with trefoil pendant and solid fillet, hair parted in 
middle and looped around fillet in six waves, loose locks before and behind ear, four 
dolphins around outside legend. Boston 366, this coin. Boehringer 508 (V268/R362), 
same dies, this coin illustrated as R362. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts: ex Warren 
collection 324; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine/Very fine plus. 


Around 460 the Syracusan mint freed itself from the inherited Gelonian stereotype, and its artists 
began a heady exploration of feminine charm, offering a variety of coiffures and ornaments and 
rendering different facial types with a rapidly expanding artistic vocabulary. The lovely softness of 
this Arethusa’s hair is not matched by the beauty of classical features, yet she has a pert expression 
that is quite winning. The profile eye is drawn, not modelled, but the living flicker of a mouth about 
to smile has been brilliantly captured. Happily, too, the artist did not crowd this cheery head with the 
dolphins. 
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All enlargements approximately 2.5:1 unless otherwise indicated 





Syracuse 


Circa 460-455 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.07 gm). Slow quadriga driven 
right by beardless charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, in 
exergue bearded ketos right (off flan in this specimen), border of dots/>TPAKOZI—-O— 
N, head of Arethusa right, wearing necklace, hoop earring with pendant of two beads and 
bead fillet, hair arranged in three waves at temple, wrapped over fillet above ear and 
twisted three times around chignon at back of neck, four dolphins around outside legend. 
Boston 371 and Perkins 64, this coin. Boehringer 525 (V273/R368), same dies. Ex 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Fine plus. 


This is a contemporary treatment of essentially the same Arethusa head as the preceding, only more 
advanced in technique and utterly different in feeling. The slightly longer hair lends dignity, and the 
expression, though pleasant, is serious as preferred by the classical style. The profile eye is, correctly, 
fairly small, modelled, not drawn, and covered by an eyebrow realistically positioned low over the 
inside corner of the eye. The nose has a slight upward tilt, without seeming out of joint as on the 
preceding specimen; and the upper lip and chin are much more regular. On the obverse, the horses are 
beginning to show a solidity and articulation which bespeak the observation of living animals. 


Syracuse 


Circa 460-455 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.36 gm). Slow quadriga driven 
right by beardless charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, in 
exergue bearded ketos right/STRAKOZI-O”, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead 
necklace with amphora pendant, hoop earring with pendant of two beads and solid fillet, 
hair arranged in five tight waves over forehead and temple and coiled over fillet lock by 
lock behind ear, four dolphins around outside legend. Boston 374, this coin. Boehringer 
557 (V282/R387), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
About extremely fine. 


Like the preceding this tetradrachm boasts well-proportioned, substantial horses on the obverse. The 
head of Arethusa, however, is slightly less advanced in terms of artistic technique. The profile eye is 
unnaturally large, and the curved lower lid arouses the suspicion that the artist has not wholly outgrown 
the traditions of the frontal eye. The mouth too is wider than nature, but the modelling of the upper 
lid, cheek and chin are extremely fine. The exaggerated curves of the dolphins are in perfect harmony 
with the artificial conventions which give this Arethusa a decided stylistic flair. 


Syracuse 


Circa 455 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.97 gm). Slow quadriga driven right 
by charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses, in exergue bearded 
ketos right, border of dots/= PRAKOZI-ON, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead neck- 
lace with amphora pendant, hoop earring with double bead pendant and triple fillet, wavy 
hair framing face, held close to crown of head by fillet and bound again at nape of neck 
to form curly chignon, four dolphins around outside legend. Boston 378, this coin. 
Boehringer 576 (V288/R392), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection. Very fine. 


The horses of the obverse display the weightiness characteristic of the 450's, however the proportions 
and lack of articulation of muscles suggest that a new schema may now be in force, rather than imita- 
tion of nature. The Arethusa of the reverse, however, is something special. She sports one of the most 
attractive coiffures of the series, and her hair is rendered with convincing texture and inviting softness. 
Her profile eye is too large and staring for perfect realism, but the line of the brow (very low at the 
inside corner) and short, slightly tilted nose give her an individual expression. The modelling around 
the mouth, especially of the upper lip, is masterly, and the line of the jaw is both beautiful and believ- 
able. The short, sharply curved dolphins echo the suggestion of an arch, sprightly personality. 
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Syracuse 


Circa 450 B.C., silver litra, Attic-Syracusan standard (0.64 gm). ©VRA, head of Arethusa 
right, wearing wire necklace, hoop earring with pendant and bead fillet, hair parted in 
middle, waved over temple, looped over ear and down back of neck, ends tucked up 
under fillet to form chignon, border of dots/Cuttlefish. Boehringer 467 (V251/R336), 
same dies. Very fine. 


A peculiarity of the Syracusan use of the Attic standard was subdivision of the tetradrachm into fifths 
or litrae. The types of these small denominations are more conservative than those of the tetradrachms, 
but despite the anachronistic style the facial features are quite mid-century. 


Syracuse 


Circa 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.17 gm). Slow quadriga driven night | 
by beardless charioteer in long chiton, above Nike flying right to crown horses/= VRAKO 
LION, head of Arethusa right, wearing wire necklace and hoop earring, hair softly curled 
over forehead and in front of ear and confined in saccos with broad band ornamented 
with meander and zigzag line, four dolphins around. Boehringer 647 (V328/R444), same 
dies. Kraay-Hirmer 92 and Boston 390, same reverse die. Very fine plus. 


With this tetradrachm we enter a period in which technical problems are no longer so clearly in process 
of solution, as largely solved. The elegant horses are at last correctly proportioned, showing nearly the 
ideal conformation of modern Thoroughbreds. The modelling of the planes of Arethusa’s face and 
neck are assured, though the artist has not yet achieved a fleshy softness. The eye is still more concep- 
tualized than observed, but its very elongation, combined with a heavy brow, pointed jaw and rather 
gaunt features, make this Arethusa head one of the most memorably characterized of the series. 


Syracuse 


Circa 405 B.C., gold one and one-third litra (equivalent to 20 silver litrae) (1.17 gm). =f 
PA, head of young Heracles left in lion skin headdress/= —r—P~—A in quarters of shallow 
mill sail incuse, in center a deeper circular incuse containing head of Arethusa left. Rizzo 
pl. xlviii, 7. Jenkins AGC 345, 346. Superb. 


This coin has traditionally been regarded as an emergency issue struck during the Athenian invasion 
of 415/14 B.C., but there is equally good reason to believe it was struck during the crisis of 405. The 
Carthaginians had advanced from Selinus and Himera to Agrigentum and Gela, and after the fall of 
Agrigentum there was a revulsion of feeling in Syacuse over the government’s failure to relieve their 
fellow Greeks which brought Dionysius I to power. However he too failed to contain the Carthaginian 
advance and was only able to retain his command by a coup. In these circumstances the gold issues 
were needed to finance both the military and diplomatic efforts against the Carthaginians and to pay 
the mercenaries who seized power for Dionysius. 



































‘Circa 400 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.34 gm). Style of Eucleidas. Fast 
quadriga left, third horse with head reverted, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, 
in exergue dolphin left under double exergual line, border of dots/[2TPAKOZLIJQN, 
head of Arethusa left, wearing wire choker with pendant, whorl-shaped earring, ampyx 
land sphendone, hair at temples curled out over ampyx, rest of hair blowing upwards in 
breeze, four dolphins around inside legend, linear border. Boston 443, this coin. L. O. Th. 
Tudeer, Die Tetradrachmenpraegung von Syrakus in der Periode der signierenden Kuenstler 
(1913), 99 (34/68), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
Very fine plus. 


The work of Eucleidas is notable for imagination and restless excitement. The heads of the horses, 
each turned at a different angle, almost suggest the two pairs are about to collide. Arethusa’s wind- 
blown hair and pointed features, surrounded by sharply curved dolphins, lend a lively animation to 
the reverse. As an unsigned piece this tetradrachm should probably be attributed to an anonymous 
engraver working in the manner of Eucleidas. 


Syracuse 


‘Circa 385-380 B.C., silver decadrachm, Attic standard (42.75 gm). Style of Euainetus. 
Fast quadriga left, above Nike flying right to crown female charioteer, in exergue arms 
labelled [AQ AA]/=YT—P—A—-K-—OZIQ-—([N], head of Arethusa left, wearing bead necklace 
and triple-drop earring, crowned with reeds, hair elaborately curled and rolled, scallop 
shell behind neck, four dolphins around. Boston 428, this coin. Gallatin F.III/R.XII, same 
idies, this coin illustrated as F.III. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
$8. Extremely fine. 


Stylistically the decadrachms of Euainetus and his followers epitomize and synthesize the conflicting 
endencies of the signing artist period. The baroque trends are here—the thundering rhythm of the 
horses, the forward straining of the driver, Nike’s plummeting motion just above the horses’ heads. But 
he wildest excesses are avoided: the horses are individualized not by rearing out of control but by 
odest contrasts in the angles of their heads and legs. The same balance is sought, and achieved, on 
the reverse, where the writhing motion of Arethusa’s curls only serves to enliven her serene, almost too 
smoothly modelled face, which incidentally more closely resembles the second type of Cimon than the 
amiliar Euainetan prototype. 


Syracuse 


Circa 385-380 B.C., silver decadrachm, Attic standard (42.43 gm). Style of Euainetus. 
‘Fast quadriga left, above Nike flying right to crown female charioteer, in exergue arms 
labelled [A@AA], border of dots/[2TPAKOSIQN], head of Arethusa left, wearing bead 
necklace and triple-drop earring, crowned with reeds, hair elaborately curled and rolled, 
‘below chin griffin’s head right, four dolphins around. Gallatin G.la/R.XIX, same dies. 
ery rare variant. Reverse porosity otherwise, very fine. 


Euainetus’ decadrachm was one of the most widely admired and imitated coins of Greek antiquity. 
Unlike the decadrachms of Cimon which were apparently struck as commemorative medallions, 
Euainetus’ decadrachms were intended to circulate as currency, though it is likely that many were 
removed from circulation and kept as souvenirs even in their own day. The decadrachm issues probably 
constituted the regular coinage of Dionysius I until his introduction of the gold 100-litra pieces. 
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Syracuse 


Circa 380-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae (5.81 gm). EYPAKOZI, head of Arethusa left, 
wearing bead necklace and triple-drop earring, curly hair confined by ampyx and sphendone 
ornamented with stars, eight-rayed star behind neck, border of dots/Heracles kneeling 
right, head turned three quarters facing, strangling Nemean lion on rocky ground. G. de 
Ciccio, Gli aurei siracusani di Cimone e di Evaneto (1922), pl. iii, 43 (DXXXH/RXXVID, 
same dies. Rizzo pl. lvii, 4, same obverse die. Superb with small obverse die break. 


The gold 100-litra pieces probably followed the decadrachm issues of Euainetus as the regular coinage 
of Dionysius I. Their high value, equivalent to two decadrachms, was indicative of the increasing 
prosperity of the reign rather than of military crisis, the usual meaning of gold in this part of the world, 
This series was probably inaugurated by Euainetus and was the first gold coinage of artistic importance 
produced in the west. The obverse type develops the ornate Arethusa of Cimon’s decadrachms. The 
reverse type, though probably inspired by staters of Lucanian Heraclea, surpasses them in expressive 
tension and in economy of composition. Pitting the Dorian hero against the lion, symbol of Africa, it 
must evoke Dionysius’ struggle against the Carthaginians. 


Syracuse 


Time of Timoleon, 343-317 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.37 gm). Pegasus 
with pointed wing flying left/= rPAKOZIQN, head of Athena right in Corinthian helmet 
with leather neck flap. ACGC 820. Grose pl. 99, 13. Extremely fine. 


Production of Greek silver lapsed in Sicily after the death of Dionysius |. Corinthian staters were 
perhaps first introduced to Syracuse by the Corinthian usurper Dion around 356 B.C., and they 
definitely constituted the financial basis of Timoleon’s expedition of liberation, 344-337 B.C. Timoleon 
supplemented his imported war chest with Corinthian-type staters such as this, minted at Syracuse, 
probably from captured Carthaginian coin. Thus pegasi became the accepted medium of exchange 
in eastern Sicily and indeed served as a convenient link between the old Attic tetradrachm, equivalent 
to two staters, and the indigenous bronze currency, whose basic unit equalled a tenth stater. 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., gold drachm of circa 317-310 B.C., Attic standard (4.24 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo (or young Ares) left/= TP-A—K-—O-ZI[QN], biga charging 
right, triskeles below. SNG Copenhagen 745. Scraped above the ear on the obverse, 
otherwise superb. 


Agathocles began his career as a condottiere, then used his private army to accomplish a putsch at 
Syracuse in the name of democracy. A typical Syracusan tyrant, he was primarily interested in the 
conquest and unification of Sicily, secondarily concerned with waging war against Carthage and 
oblivious to the welfare of his subjects. The coinage of his earlier reign is issued solely in the name of 
Syracuse, in the tradition of earlier tyrants. But the obverse type is new to Syracuse and appears to be 
a borrowing from the coinage of Philip of Macedon. To this hint of Agathocles’ ambitions may be 
added the triskeles on the reverse, symbol of Sicily. 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., gold drachm of circa 317-310 B.C., Attic standard (4.29 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo (or young Ares) left, border of dots/= rpA—K—~O-—ZIQN, fast 
biga right, triskeles below horses. BMC 336. Very fine plus. 
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Syracuse 


4gathocles, 317-289 B.C., gold 80 litrae or octobol of circa 295-289 B.C. (5.66 gm). 
Head of Athena right, wearing bead necklace, pendant earring and crested Corinthian 
aelmet with griffin device on bowl/ATA@OKAEOL—BASIAEQ*E above and below 
winged thunderbolt, T in exergue. Boston 466, this coin. Gulbenkian 339, same dies. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Fine. 


ventually Agathocles joined the hellenistic Movement toward royal titles and dynastic pretensions. 
4e contracted marriage alliances with several contemporary kings, including Pyrrhus of Epirus, to 
vhom he gave his daughter Lanassa. Thus this coin is a royal, not a civic, issue, and its types derive 
‘rom the Epirote connection. The thunderbolt was the badge of the Epirote royal house, while the 
Athena head is borrowed from the staters of Alexander the Great, son of an Epirote princess and a 
sousin of Agathocles’ son-in-law Pyrrhus. 

| 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., electrum 50 litrae of circa 295-289 B.C. (3.58 gm). Laureate 
head of Apollo left with flowing hair, wing behind neck, border of dots/= TPAK—OZIQN, 
tripod-lebes with lion’s feet, 1 between legs on left, linear border. G. K. Jenkins, “Electrum 
coinage at Syracuse” in Essays Robinson, pl. 15, 023/R40, same dies. Extremely fine. 





Previous generations assigned the electrum issues of Syracuse to the fourth century, but all the hoard 
evidence points to a date in the later reign of Agathocles extending into the time of Hicetas, and this 
is confirmed by symbol linkages with the bronze coinage. Such a date puts this coinage into a com- 
fortable relationship with Carthaginian electrum, which must have influenced it, and also provides a 
more congenial stylistic context. The absence of personal names does not really present an obstacle 
fe dating these coins to the years of Agathocles’ kingship, for it is quite conceivable that the electrum 

urrency constituted the civic coinage of Syracuse after Agathocles had turned to the production ofa 
royal coinage for himself. Giesecke interpreted the II on the reverse as a mark of value, indicating the 


; : : eee cs : 
electrum’s equivalence to five Attic drachms, but this explanation is at best dubious. 





Syracuse 


Hicetas, circa 289-278 B.C., gold drachm, Attic standard (4.27 gm). [2 TPJAKOLIQN, 


head of Persephone left, wearing bead necklace and droplet earring and crowned with 
grain, cornucopiae behind neck, border of dots/EMI IKETA in exergue, fast biga driven 


right by Nike, ring (?) above her goad, ®A monogram in front of horses, © below them. 
Gulbenkian 345, same dies. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


After the assassination of Agathocles at the age of 72, power passed on to yet another strongman, 
‘Hicetas. Judging from the inscriptions on his coinage he cloaked his usurpation under some traditional 
magistracy. His coinage continues in the general pattern established by Agathocles, but Hicetas defini- 
tively abandoned the Syracusan Arethusa for the more suitably pan-Sicilian grain goddess Persephone. 
As with Agathocles the wild racing scenes of the signing artists have been turned into symbols of 
ordered power and discipline. The identification of the charioteer as Nike subtly enriches the sym- 
-bolism of the biga: Victory is presented as an essential attribute of the well-ordered state. 
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Syracuse 


Hieron II, 275-216 B.C., gold drachm of circa 270-220 B.C., Attic standard (4.25 gm), 
Head of Persephone left with flowing hair, wearing bead necklace and droplet earring an 
crowned with grain, wreath symbol behind, border of dots/IEPQNO2X, fast biga right, 
MI above goad of charioteer. Gulbenkian 350, same dies. Scarce. Superb. 


Hieron II was an officer of Pyrrhus of Epirus, saluted as general by the Syracusan army after Pyrrhus” 
departure from Sicily and saluted as king by the Syracusan people in 270. His coinage continues the 
pattern set by Agathocles and Hicetas before him: there is no sign of the creative ferment of the 
fifth century, but Hieron’s coinage is unfailingly attractive and well executed. The need for order 
and discipline is every tyrant’s defense, and the argument is presented to good advantage by Hieron’s) 
coinage, with its tidy designs, careful minting and the newly discovered compositional value of empty: 
space. The ever-present control symbols and monograms also reflect the concern with order. 


Syracuse 


Hieron II, 275-216 B.C., silver 16 litrae of circa 250-216 B.C. (13.05 gm). Diademed and 
veiled head of Queen Philistis left, border of dots/BAZIAID ZA[L] above, PIAIZTIA[OD] 
in exergue, Nike driving slow quadriga right, crescent moon above reins, [A] in front of 
horses. BMC 554. About extremely fine. 


By coincidence Hieron II had the same name as one of the early Deinomenid tyrants, a fact on which 
he played to give himself a semblance of legitimacy. He solidified his position by marrying Philistis, 
daughter of a leading citizen and a collateral descendant of Dionysius I. Hieron followed an established 
hellenistic tradition when he issued coins bearing his own portrait, but the curious prominence accorded 
Philistis is perhaps a measure of her importance to Hieron’s constitutional position. The only precedent 
for a queenly coinage existed in Egypt, and that model is closely followed. Hieron’s promotion of 
family members on coinage must also have been motivated by dynastic ambition, for Hieron cannot 
have been unaware that for the previous century Sicilian tyrants had failed to bequeath their power 
to their sons. 


Syracuse 


Fifth Republic, 215-212 B.C., silver 12 litrae (10.08 gm). Head of Athena left, wearing 
bead necklace, droplet earring and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with griffin 
left on bowl, hair tied in queue at back of neck, A on helmet close to queue, serpent ties 
at neck suggesting aegis/>TPAKOZLIQN, Artemis, viewed from behind, standing left, 
wearing short chiton and boots and drawing bow, quiver at shoulder, hound dashing left 
at feet, in left field TA over DA, linear border. BMC 652. Cf. Gulbenkian 359 (same 
obverse die, different reverse type with same magistrates). Rare. Extremely fine. 


This belongs to the last coinage of Syracuse as an autonomous city. After the murder of Hieronymus 
the citizens of Syracuse organized a democracy and held up under a Roman siege for two years with 
the aid of defenses constructed by the immortal engineer and mathematician Archimedes. During the 
siege the mint produced a surprisingly varied coinage, though magisterial and die linkages, as well as 
their great rarity today, prove the issues were small despite their diversity. In the end the city fell to 
M. Claudius Metellus. Archimedes was killed in the sack that ensued, and the distinguished coinage of 
Syracuse came to an end. 








| SICULO-PUNIC COINAGE 
Rash Melqart 

ta 325-300 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.58 gm). Nabh4hy (Rshmiqrt) 
in exergue, fast quadriga right, horses rearing up, above Nike flying left to crown bearded 
charioteer/Head of Persephone right, wearing bead necklace and triple-drop earring, 
ne with grain, four dolphins around. Jenkins Part 1, pl. 17, 31 (013/R24 and SNG 
, 743, same dies. Very fine plus/Extremely fine. 


The mint of Rash Melqart coined in the second half of the fourth century, producing tetradrachms 
exclusively. It is presently impossible to locate this mint with certainty. The arguments in favor of 
Cephaloedium or Heraclea Minoa are inconclusive, and coins from the Rash Melqart mint are found in 
oards from all over Sicily, though they are scarce in the west. The types are Syracusan, but the style 
f this mint seems much more influenced by the Siculo-Punic coinage struck at the ‘camp mint’ 
| Lilybaeum) than by Syracuse. 


| 
| 
ash Melqart 
irca 325-300 B.C, silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.17 gm). Fast quadriga left on 
ouble exergual line, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, in exergue carr yHa 
Rsmigqrt, off flan this specimen)/Head of Persephone right, wearing bead necklace and 
riple-drop earring and crowned with reeds, four small dolphins around. Jenkins Part 1, 
0 (19/47), same dies. Naville V (British Museum Duplicates, 1923), lot 869. Feuardent 
ale, April 26, 1914, lot 157. Rare. Very fine. 


he Rash Melqart mint depended more than Panormus on stylistic prototypes from the Machanat 
r ‘Carthage’ mint. 


achanat 


irca 315 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.06 gm). Head of Arethusa left, 
wearing bead necklace and triple-drop earring and crowned with reeds, four dolphins 
around/ A&A (‘Mmhnt = ‘people of the camp’), horse’s head three quarters left, 
palm tree behind. Boston 497 and Perkins 89, this coin. Jenkins Part 3, 170 (O050/R151), 
same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Extremely fine. 








This coin is part of the large military issue produced by the new Carthaginian leader, Hamilcar son of 
Gisgon, to finance a great campaign against Agathocles of Syracuse. His aggression was so successful 
that after the battle of Ecnomos (311) all Sicily except Syracuse itself was under his control. As the 
legend states, the coinage was produced at the ‘camp mint’, which may well have resided at Lilybaeum 
rather than moving with the troops. The obverse type is borrowed from the coinage of Syracuse, while 
the horse and palm of the reverse are symbols of Ba’al Hammon, chief god of Carthage. 


Machanat 


/Circa 305-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.04 gm). Head of Melgqart right, 
wearing lion skin headdress, border of dots/+4AYN AMY (’Mhmhnt = ‘people of the camp’) 
below horse’s head three quarters left, palm tree behind, border of dots. Jenkins Part 4, 
pl. 5, 317 (O101/R261), same dies. Jameson 916, same reverse die. Extremely fine. 


Hoard evidence indicates that the Melqart tetradrachms were contemporary with the Agathoclean 
tetradrachms which have Nike and a trophy on the reverse. These were most probably minted after 
Agathocles’ return from his African campaigns. His attempts to draw the Carthaginians out of Sicily 
by menacing their homeland were essentially ineffective. 
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Machanat 


Circa 305-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.64 gm). Head of Melqart 
right in lion skin headdress/749% 4" (‘Mhmhnt = ‘people of the camp’), horse’s head 
three quarters left, palm tree behind, border of dots. Jenkins Part 4, pl. 2, 285 (O91/ 
R234), same dies. Extremely fine. 


The Siculo-Punic depiction of Melqart is manifestly imitated from the coinage of Alexander the Great. 
This coinage could have been known very quickly at Carthage, for she maintained close ties with her 
mother city Tyre, and a Carthaginian embassy is known to have been present at the time of Alexander’s 
siege of the Phoenician city. Jenkins notes the stylistic influence on this die of the Alexandrine tetra- 
drachms of Sidon and Alexandria, especially in the correctly observed frilly flap of skin around the 
edge of the lion’s mouth. The adoption of this eastern imperialist’s type may have been intended to 
symbolize Carthaginian imperial ambitions in the west. 


ZEUGITANIA | 
Carthage | 


Circa 350-320 B.C., gold stater, Phoenician standard (9.06 gm). Head of Tanit left, wearing 
pendant necklace with ties behind neck, triple-drop earring and crown of grain, border of 
dots/Horse standing right, two pellets on exergual line, one below, border of dots. Jenkins 
and Lewis Group II1 i, pl. 5, 111, same dies. About extremely fine. 


Though the majority of Carthaginian gold and electrum coins have been found in Sicily, there is a 
complete absence of links (in control marks, style, inscriptions and technique of manufacture) between 
these and contemporary Siculo-Punic silver. It is thus conjectured that Carthage maintained separate 
mints for gold and silver. The silver was usually struck in Sicily because it was used there for the most 
part for military expenses and because Sicily was closer to the silver mines of Spain. Gold coinage, on 
the other hand, was probably struck at Carthage proper from West African bullion and was intended 
primarily for international trade. 


BLACK SEA DISTRICT 


Istrus 


Fourth century B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.91 gm). Two young male heads 
facing, cheek to cheek, right-hand face inverted/[1]=TPIH, sea eagle perched left on 
dolphin, A below eagle’s tail. BMC 1. Good very fine. 


This intriguing obverse may be a representation of the Dioscuri, who were popular deities around the 
Black Sea area. Another interpretation recently offered is that the type symbolizes the Danube, which 
according to myth had a twin branch which flowed into the Adriatic. The weight standard is that used 
by Sinope, and the reverse types are also similar, suggesting strong commercial ties if not an actual 
add convention. The type may have been derived from the fifth century bronze coinage of 
bia. | 


Panticapaeum 


Circa 320 B.C., gold stater, Phoenician standard (9.09 gm). Head of bearded Pan left, 
wearing wreath of ivy with flower/f—A—N around horned griffin standing left on stalk 
of barley, holding spear in jaws. Kraay-Hirmer 440. Jameson 1361. Extremely rare. Some 
small digs, otherwise very fine plus. 


Located in the Crimean breadbasket, Panticapaeum was one of the most flourishing Milesian colonies. | 
From after 350 B.C. it issued gold staters from the ore of the Altai and Ural mountains. The head of. 
Pan on these staters is a pun on the name of the city. The griffin of the reverse is the 'egendary monster 
who guarded the distant sources of gold (Herodotus iii, 16). In the staters of cirea 320 these types are | 
rendered in an exotic Scytho-Greek style. 






















THRACE 
Abdera 


Circa 520-492 B.C., silver octodrachm, Abderite standard (30.01 gm). Griffin seated left 
top column with egg and dart ornamentation, right foreleg raised, in lower left field, 
border of dots/Quadripartite incuse. May 36 (A31/P34), same dies. Very rare. About 
‘extremely fine. 


‘Abdera, located near the mouth of the river Nestos, was settled in 544 B.C. by Teians who fled en 
masse from Asia rather than submit to the Persian conquest of lonia. By about 540 Abdera was already 
engaged in the massive export of silver bullion in the form of large coins. Until 490 B.C. the octo- 
drachm was the principal denomination. This was the largest coin yet minted in the Greek world, and 
it was soon imitated by the barely-hellenized tribes of the Thraco-Macedonian region. 


Abdera 


Circa 492-473/70 B.C., silver obol, Thraco-Macedonian standard (0.63 gm). Griffin seated 
left on dotted exergual line, right forepaw raised/Quadripartite incuse. May 119 (A102/ 
P98), same dies. About extremely fine. 


Smaller denominations such as the obol were used in local transactions and were based upon the 
Thraco-Macedonian standard instead of the Abderite weight of the octodrachm. 


Abdera 


Circa 473-448 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Abderite standard (14.77 gm). Griffin with 
pointed wing leaping left, pointed amphora above, border of dots/EM EPMOKPATIAEQ 
in shallow incuse square border around quadripartite linear square with raised surfaces. 
Boston 750 and May 167 (A133/P137), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 439. Rare. Fine. 


he unvarying obverse type of Abdera’s coinage is the griffin, ancestral insignia of the mother-city 
Teos, which became a symbol of Greek resistance to Persia. Once thought to imitate Teian coinage, 
the Abderan coinage is now recognized as a simultaneous and probably coordinated development. 
At first the two series resemble one another closely except for the direction of the griffin, displaying 
sdumpy Asiatic flans and a slender, refined Ionian style. With the passage of time Abdera’s coinage 
‘tended to assimilate to the typical northern Greek usages of thinner flans and a more massive style. 


Abdera 


Circa 365/60-350/45 B.C., silver drachm, reduced Persic standard (2.59 gm). ABA[H]- 
PIT EQ(N], griffin leaping left/EM1 INM-QNA-KTO[E}, laureate head of Apollo right 
‘within shallow incuse square with linear square border. May 544(a), same obverse die. 
Very fine. 

In 375 B.C. a Thracian tribe, the Triballoi, invaded most of western Thrace including the territory of 
/Abdera. After suffering heavy losses the city was rescued from annihilation by an Athenian squadron. 
‘The immediate effect of this invasion was a depressed economy, resulting in only one issue of tetra- 
‘drachms but several issues of drachms. Apart from a weight reduction in about 365/60 B.C., these 
‘drachms maintained the couchant griffin obverse and the Apollo reverse type already established 
for drachms of the preceding period. Also included is the annual magistrate, a feature of Abderite 
| coinage going back to the sixth century. 
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Aenus 


Circa 466/5-464/3 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Persic standard (16.24 gm). Head of Hermes 
right, wearing petasus with dotted rim, hair short with plait at back of head drawn up 
under petasus/AINI, goat standing right, in front boar’s head right on ground, all in 
shallow incuse square. Boston 772, Perkins 184 and May 18 (A9/P14), this coin. Ex 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very rare. Light obverse scratch, otherwise about very fine. 





Aenus was the leading city of eastern Thrace. Located on the east bank near the mouth of the river 
Hebrus, it possessed the only good harbor on an inhospitable coast and thus controlled the trade to 
inland Thrace. The mercantile basis of its prosperity, in contrast to other north Aegean cities which 
simply exported bullion, may account for the selection of Hermes, patron of merchants, as the civic 
god and as a coin type. In his aspect as divine herdsman he is again a fitting type, for the economy of 
the city’s hinterlands depended heavily on animal husbandry. 


Aenus 


Circa 456/5-455/4 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Persic standard (16.73 gm). Head of Hermes 
right, wearing petasus with dotted rim, hair short with plait at back of head drawn up 
under petasus/AINI, goat standing right, crescent in front, all in shallow incuse square. 
Boston 775, Perkins 183 and May 55 (A33/P45), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Very rare. Very fine. 


Aenus did not initiate its coinage until after Cimon’s Thracian campaign of 476/5 B.C. It was the lack 
of a strong archaic coining tradition which allowed the city to adopt an obverse type quite at variance 
with the predominant animal types of the region, and to render that type in an advanced, contemporary 
style. 


Aenus 


Circa 429-427/6 B.C., silver diobol, Persic standard (1.32 gm). Head of Hermes right with 
short, curly hair, wearing petasus with dotted, raised rim and boss on crown/AIN, goat 
with long beard standing right, in front club downwards, all within shallow incuse circle. 
May 127 (A76/P95), same dies. Very fine plus/Extremely fine. 


Aenus’ coinage was interrupted by the Athenian Currency Decree of 449 B.C. It was resumed around 
435, but the mint now concentrated on the production of small denominations, issuing tetradrachms 
only rarely. As this phase of Aenus’ coinage corresponds with the city’s absence from the Athenian 
tribute lists, May has hypothesized that minting was resumed to pay an Athenian garrison stationed in 
the area and thus took the place of tribute. 


Aenus 


Circa 412/11-410/9 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Persic standard (14.72 gm). Head of Hermes 
right with short, curly hair, wearing petasus with dotted, raised rim and boss on crown/ 
[AINI], goat standing right, caduceus in front, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 778 
and May 257 (A157/P169), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts;ex Warren collection 
464. Rare. Very fine/Very good with reverse corrosion. 


This tetradrachm is representative of the artistic development following the weaking of the Odrysian 
kingdom, which allowed Aenus greater commercial freedom and resulted in the minting of a large 
series of tetradrachms. Such a large issue called for a considerable number of dies, which in turn led to 
a remarkable outburst of artistic energy. In this piece, for example, the treatment of the hair is excep 
tional. 


Aenus 


Circa 396/5-394/3 B.C., silver tetrobol, Chian standard (2.35 gm). Head of Hermes three 
quarters left with short, curly hair, wearing petasus with dotted, raised rim and boss on 
crown/AINION, goat standing right, in front hydria with handle on right, all in shallow 
incuse square. Boston 791 and May 355 (A219/P241), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 479. Rare. Fine. 


Toward the end of the Peloponnesian War, many of Athens’ northern possessions expressed their 
disaffection by abandoning their existing weight standards for something intended to be less congenial 
to Athens. These changes invariably involved a reduction of weight for the major denominations, 
suggesting that the financial stress resulting from years of warfare was also a factor. Aenus at this time 
adopted the Chian standard, newly popular in Asia. 


Aenus 


Circa 374/3-372/1 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Chian standard (14.97 gm). Head of Hermes 
three quarters left with short, curly hair, wearing petasus with dotted, raised rim and boss 
on crown/AINION, goat standing right, wreath in front, all in shallow incuse square. May 
409 (A248/P290), same dies. Very rare. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


The change of standard at Aenus was accompanied by a change of type, presumably to facilitate the 
distinction between coins of different weight. The head of Hermes was now rendered frontally in 
accordance with the current fashion for facing heads. The strongest influence comes from the facing 
heads of Apollo at Amphipolis, but the Aenian die engravers seem to have sought a bolder style and 
more powerful impact. 


/Aenus 


Circa 367/6-365/4 B.C., silver tetrobol, Chian standard (2.49 gm). Head of Hermes three 
quarters left with short, curly hair, wearing petasus with dotted, raised rim/AINION, 
goat standing right, bee in front, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 790 and May 421 
(A253/P301), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 477. 
Rare. Fine plus. 


Dicaea 


| Circa 492/90-476/5 B.C., silver triobol, Thraco-Macedonian standard (1.80 gm). Head of 
Heracles right in lion-skin headdress, border of dots/Cock standing right, holding worm in 
beak, dotted incuse square around. Boston 800, this coin. J. M. F. May, “The Coinage of 
) Dikaia-by-Abdera,” NC (London 1965), 19. Grose 3986, pl. 145, 14. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection, 487. Scarce. Very fine. 


Dicaea was a neighbor of Abdera, greatly influenced by the larger city’s prosperity and commercial 
ties. Following initial issues of didrachms based on the standard used at Thasos, Dicaea switched to 
the Abderite (Thraco-Macedonian) standard for its second and final period of coinage. Apart from a 
small issue of didrachms Dicaea minted only small denominations, perhaps intended to supplement 
the large denominations produced at Abdera. 
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Maroneia 









Circa 390 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Persic standard (16.24 gm). Head of young Dionysus 
left, wearing ivy wreath with berries above forehead/MAPQNITQN ETI] MHTPOA2PO 
in square border surrounding linear square in which a grape vine with four clusters o 
fruit, all within shallow incuse square. Jameson 1060, this coin. Ex Jameson collection, 
ex Duruflé collection. Rare. Very fine. ; 


Maroneia, on the south coast of Thrace, was a famous producer of wine, and its local mythology was, 
strongly vinous in character. The eponymous civic founder, Maron, grandson of Dionysus and priest o 
Apollo at Maroneia, was the purveyor of the sweet, dark wine with which Odysseus intoxicated 
Polyphemus (Odyssey ix. 197). The types of Maroneia’s coinage also reflect the local concern with 
wine. This unusual weight standard, with a tetradrachm equivalent to three Persian sigloi, was adopted 
at Maroneia toward the end of the fifth century after having been used and abandoned at Aenus. The: 
function of the magistrates named on the reverses of Maronitan coinage remains obscure, because the 
grammatical inflections with which the names are expressed vary without consistency. 


Mesembria 


Circa 350 B.C., silver diobol, Chian standard (1.32 gm). Facing helmet, [A—A] below/ 
M—E—~T~—A in quarters of four-spoked wheel, outside a wide border of radiating lines. 
Boston 818, this coin. Babelon IV 1651, pl. ccclii, 2. Grose 4433, pl. 166, 3. Ex Boston. 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 497; ex Sotheby sale (Subhi Pacha, 1878), 
lot 451. Very fine plus. 


Mesembria, an important Thracian port, was a colony of Megara and gave shelter to the refugees from 
Byzantium and Calchedon after the latter incurred the wrath of Darius by supporting the Ionian revolt. 
The inhabitants derived the city’s name from the Greek word for noon (ueonuppta) and thus the 
reverse type is probably a solar symbol. The helmet of the obverse probably represents Ares, who had 
a cult in Thrace and may, in Mesembria, have been assimilated to the Megarean Apollo. The reverse 
legend reminds us that © and TT were interchangeable in some Greek dialects; Head (Historia 
Numorum p. 278) says that the substitution of a single T for 2X was confined to the coast of lonia 
and the Thracian Propontis. 


ISLANDS OF THRACE 
Thasos 


Circa 510-480 B.C., silver stater, Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (9.45 gm). Nude, ithy- 
phallic satyr running right, carrying gesticulating nymph/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 102, 
same obverse die. Nearly extremely fine with features in high relief. 


It appears that the mint at Thasos commenced activity some time during the last quarter of the sixth 
century and that the years around 500 B.C. witnessed the issue of numerous series of staters. Kraay 
(ACGC, p. 149) has divided these issues into two stylistic groups. The present coin is representative of | 
his first group, which features a satyr scene in late archaic style. 


Thasos | 


Circa 510-480 B.C., silver stater, Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (9.65 gm). Nude, ithy- 
phallic satyr running right, carrying gesticulating nymph/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 100, | 
same dies. Svoronos pl. x, 8. Very fine. 


These anepigraphic staters featuring a satyr abducting a nymph constituted the principal currency of 

western Thrace. Their attribution to the island of Thasos is probable, but only conjectural. Thasos was | 
known for its wine, marble and gold mines. The silver for this coinage must have been imported from _ 
the area of Mt. Pangaeus on the mainland, as was the weight standard. It is likely that the abduction 

type was inspired by the tribal coinages of the Orrescii, Zaielioi and others. 


Thasos 


Circa 475-465 B.C., silver stater, reduced Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (8.99 gm). Nude, 
ithyphallic satyr running right, carrying gesticulating nymph, both with beaded hair but 
rendered in later style than the preceding/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 853, this coin. 
Svoronos pl. x, 13. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 604; ex Sotheby 
sale (Subhi Pacha collection, 1878), lot 55. Very fine. 


This stater, in contrast to the previous coin, is representative of the second style of coins issued after 
500 B.C.—the early classical. The head of the satyr has assumed a position and dimensions customarily 
found in early classical vase paintings. 


Thasos 


Circa 411-394 B.C., silver drachm, Chian standard (3.72 gm). Bearded head of Dionysus 
left, crowned with ivy, berries above forehead/OAS—1—O/V, Heracles, dressed in long 
chiton and lion skin headdress, kneeling right and drawing bow, salamander upwards 
under arm, all within shallow incuse square with linear square border. Boston 861, this 
coin. SNG Lockett 1228. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts;ex Warren collection 503; ex 
Sotheby sale (Whittall collection, 1884), lot 326. Scarce. Very fine. 


The old satyr and nymph type was retained until the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War when, as 
was the case at several mints, the coinage of Thasos was completely reformed. Not only were new 
types introduced, but the weight standard changed from the reduced Babylonic to the Chian, or 
Rhodian, as it is now more commonly known. 


Thasos 


Circa 360 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Chian standard (14.71 gm). Bearded head of Dionysus 
left, wearing ivy wreath with berries/@ADION, Heracles, dressed in long chiton and lion 
skin headdress, kneeling right and drawing bow, cantharus in right field, all within shallow 
incuse square with linear square border. A. B. West, Fifth and Fourth Century Gold Coins 
from the Thracian Coast, NNM 40 (1929), 32D and SNG Spencer Churchill 105, same 
dies. G. F. Hill, Select Greek Coins (1927), pl. 40, 4, same reverse die. Rare. Very fine. 


The new types were borrowed from the apotrophaic reliefs of Dionysus and Heracles which guarded 
the city gates (West, p. 17, n.2). The style of the Heracles, both in the sculpture and on coins, suggests 
a Persian derivation. 


KINGS OF THRACE 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.09 gm). Lampsacus mint, struck 
297/6-282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon, 
border of dots/BAZSIAEQE ATSIMAXO[T], Athena seated left on throne, holding in 
extended right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, resting left elbow on shield 
with lion’s head boss propped against throne, transverse spear in background, herm in 
outer left field,f3 in inner left field. Cf. Thompson 50, same obverse die but different 
monogram. Muller 90. Superb. 


Lysimachus, a close associate of Alexander the Great, received the province of Thrace and northwest 
Asia Minor upon the latter’s death. Like the rest of the Diadochi, he initially ruled as a satrap but soon 
assumed the title and role of an independent king. He began to issue money in his own name in 306 B.C. 
About a decade later he instituted coin types of his own which, however, clearly advertised his con- 
nection with Alexander by displaying the first numismatic portrait of the great conqueror, replete 
with the horn of Ammon which alluded to his claims of divine paternity. 
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Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.31 gm). Ephesus mint, struck circa 294- 
287 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon, border of 
dots/BAZIAEQ® [A]TXTIMA[OT], Athena seated left on throne, holding in extended 
right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, resting left elbow on shield with lion’s 
head boss propped against throne, transverse spear in background, cithara in inner left 
field, A on throne. Thompson 174. Very fine. 


The issue of coinage at Ephesus probably began shortly after Lysimachus’ capture of the city around 
295 B.C., at which time it was renamed Arsinoe in honor of his wife. Some staters and tetradrachms 
were struck, but the mint’s chief output was drachms. 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.37 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck 
288/7-282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon, 
border of dots/BAZIAEQS ATLTIMAXOT, Athena seated left on throne, holding in 
extended right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, resting left elbow on shield 
with lion’s head boss propped against throne, transverse spear in background, in inner 
left field, 4 in outer right field. Thompson 199. Extremely fine with portrait in high 
relief. 


In 288 Lysimachus made common cause with Ptolemy, Seleucus and Pyrrhus against Demetrius the 
Besieger and drove him from Macedon. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus vied for the throne until 286, when 
Pyrrhus was expelled and Lysimachus emerged the secure possessor of Macedon. From the time of its 
capture Amphipolis became Lysimachus’ chief mint. 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.17 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck 
286-281 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon, border 
of dots/ BASIAEQY ATLYIMAXOT, Athena seated left on throne, holding in extended 
right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, resting left elbow on shield with lion’s 
head boss propped against throne, transverse spear in background, caduceus in inner left 
field, RK in outer right field. Boston 826, this coin. Cf. Muller 106. Ex Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Extremely fine. 


Over seventy obverse dies for tetradrachms were employed at the Amphipolis mint, a record far 
exceeding that of Lampsacus, Lysimachus’ largest mint in Asia Minor. This was a very impressive rate 
of production, considering that the period of activity of the Asian mint was twice that of Amphipolis. 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.09 gm). Aenus mint, struck circa 
283/2 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon, border 
of dots/BAZTIAEQS ATZIIMAXO[T], Athena seated left on throne, holding in extended 
right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, resting left elbow on shield with lion’s 
head boss propped against throne, transverse spear in background, in inner left field lion’s 
head over enthroned cult image, & on throne. Thompson 257. Rare mint. Superb. 


The Aenus mint was not open during the active years of Lysimachus’ reign. There is some question as 
to whether this coin was struck during his last years or after his death. 


TRIBAL COINAGE OF MACEDON 


Derrones 


Circa 520-500 B.C., silver dodecadrachm, Thasian standard (40.01 gm). Bearded man, 
wearing chiton and causia and holding whip, seated right on wheeled seat with lattice 
sides drawn by ox, crested Corinthian helmet above, flower below, border of dots/ 
Triskeles of human legs with palmettes between. Svoronos 10, pl. 1, 11 and Kraay-Hirmer 
388, same dies. SNG Lockett 1271. Extremely rare. About very fine. 


The Derrones were a Macedonian tribe known only from their coinage. There is some evidence that 
they may have inhabited inlanded Paeonia (southern Yugoslavia) and obtained their silver from mines 
near Lake Prasias. Like other Macedonian tribes they were quick to imitate the city of Abdera in mint- 
ing unusually heavy silver denominations—generally the mark of a foreign trade currency —for export 
to the Persian empire. Their types depict their rustic local occupations and are executed in a typically 
vigorous and sturdy style. Silver pieces such as this one have been found in hoards in all the craft 
centers of the ancient world—Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and even Persia. Either they provided a 
- convenient form in which to export silver in exchange for luxurious manufactured goods, or else they 
may have been struck as tribute to the Persian empire. 


Orrescii 


Circa 510-490 B.C., silver tristater, Thraco-Macedonian standard (28.37 gm). ORRE3 KI 
ON, herdsman between two bulls walking right on dotted exergual line, carrying two 
driving staves in right hand, extended left hand resting on neck of far bull whose head is 
raised, acanthus flower in front of near bull, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 
$91 and Perkins 93, this coin. Svoronos 5, pl. v, 4, same dies. Balcer, SNR 47 (1968), 
p. 10. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Extremely rare. Very fine plus. 


The Orrescii are another tribe known only from their coinage. On the basis of the similarity of the 
later Orrescian type of a centaur abducting a nymph to the familiar type of Thasos, it has been sug- 
gested (ACGC, p. 139) that the location of the mint of the Orrescii was on the eastern or northeastern 
side of Mt. Pangaeus. The earliest coins of the Orrescii were primarily octodrachms featuring a herds- 
man, probably Hermes, conducting two bulls. The type is perhaps an allusion to the mythological 
theft of the cattle of Hermes by Heracles, or rather to their recovery. Like the other heavy silver 
coinages of the Thraco-Macedonian region, these octodrachms were exported to the Persian empire. 


MACEDON 


Acanthus 


Circa 520-470 B.C., silver diobol, Attic standard (1.18 gm). Head of Athena right in 
archaic style, wearing bead necklace, large round earring and crested Attic helmet, dotted 
neck truncation/Quadripartite incuse with granular surface. Boston 522, this coin. SNG 
Copenhagen 12. Weber 1885. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 539. 
Rare. Fine plus. 





Acanthus, a colony of Andros founded in the mid-seventh century, was located on the isthmus of 
Athos near the site of Xerxes’ canal. The proximity of this city and its neighbors to the silver-producing 
districts of Mt. Pangaeus and of Macedonia account for the abundance and wide circulation of their 
currencies, particularly that of Acanthus. Earliest issues of Acanthus were diverse, with new varieties 
still coming to light, and thus knowledge of this field is fragmentary. 
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Acanthus 


Circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.03 gm). Lion right attacking bull 
kneeling left on exergual line of dots between parallel lines, © above, acanthus flower 
downwards in exergue, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse with granular surface. Desneux 
48 (D46/R44). Scarce. About extremely fine. 


By the beginning of the fifth century, Acanthus was already a site of commercial importance. It issued 
a series of tetradrachms which were based on the Attic (Euboic) standard common to the Eretrian and 
Chalcidian colonies of the region. The type, a lion attacking a bull, was a popular theme on ancient 
limestone reliefs and other art forms. It may also have been inspired by Asian religious cults or by the 
local animal population, which Herodotus noted as including both lions and wild bulls. 


Acanthus 


Circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.12 gm). Lion right attacking bull 
kneeling left on exergual line of dots between parallel lines, © above, acanthus flower 
downwards in exergue, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse with granular surface. Boston 
519 and Perkins 122, this coin. Desneux 62 (D60/R56), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


The ©, which also appears on other Thraco-Macedonian coinages, is of uncertain significance. Desneux 
had placed this series before 480 B.C., but the absence of these coins in the Asyut hoard strongly 
suggests that the date must be after 480, probably around 475 B.C. 


Acanthus 


Circa 470 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Lion right attacking bull 
kneeling left, Al above, in exergue laurel branch with berries, border of dots/AKA—N-— 
©IO—N in shallow incuse square border around quadripartite linear square with raised 
granular quarters. Boston 527 and Desneux 109 (D105/R98), this coin. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 541. Rare. Very fine. 


Not until after 470 B.C. did the ethnic of the city appear in a full and unabridged form on the reverse 
of the coins in a symmetrical arrangement around a square. 


Acanthus 


Circa 420-380 B.C., silver tetrobol, Thraco-Macedonian standard (2.33 gm). Forepart of 
kneeling bull left, head reverted, laurel leaf with berry in upper right field, border of dots/ 
Quadripartite incuse with granular surface. Boston 534 and Perkins 128, this coin. SNG 
Copenhagen 20. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Scarce. Very fine plus. 


The Thraco-Macedonian standard, also called ‘Phoenician’, was introduced when Acanthus revolted 
from Athens to join the Spartan alliance in 424 B.C. It was accompanied by a softer, more realistic 
style. 
















irca 420-380 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian standard (14.25 gm). Lion 
ight attacking bull kneeling left, border of dots/AKA—~N-—@IO~—N in shallow incuse 
quare border around quadripartite linear square with raised granular quarters of pyra- 
idal form. Boston 530 and Desneux 125 (D120/R112), this coin. Ex Boston Museum 
f Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 543; ex Sotheby sale (Late Collector, 1900), pl. iv, 
ot 187. Rare. About very fine. 


nother contributing reason for the change of weight standard was economic rather than political. 
fter the coinage of Acanthus had been interrupted by the Athenian Currency Decree of 449 B.C., it 
as easier to break with old usage in order to conform to the standard of the dominant coinage of the 
egion, the tetradrachms of the Chalcidian League. 


canthus 


irca 420-380 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian standard (14.40 gm). Lion 
ight attacking bull kneeling left, AAE=IZ in exergue, border of dots/AKA—~N—@IO—N 
n shallow incuse square border around quadripartite linear square with raised granular 
uarters of pyramidal form. Boston 532, this coin. Desneux 145 (D137/R131), same dies. 
x Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 545; ex Sotheby sale (Ivanoff 
ollection, 1863), lot 38. Scarce. Very fine. 


canthian tetradrachms have been found in hoards buried at Olynthus around 348 and with silver 
oins of Philip Il, indicating a rerminus post quem date of around 340 B.C., when Acanthus became 
part of the kingdom of Macedon. 


ion(?) 


irca 510-500 B.C., silver diobol, Thraco-Macedonian standard (0.77 gm). Goose standing 
ight, head reverted, above salamander left, H below, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse. 
Boston 610, this coin. SNG Lockett 1319. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 569; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


There is some question as to the identity of these coins. The attribution of diobols with a goose to 
the city of Eion was due in large part to the discovery of several pieces in the area. The association 
between city and coin was probably also influenced by the large numbers of aquatic birds which still 
haunt the shores and marshlands of Lake Cercinitis and the mouth of the Strymon. However the 
appearance of letters other than H in the field spread doubt as the the correctness of the attribution. 


“Lete’’(?) 


Circa 520-500 B.C., silver stater, Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (9.64 gm). Illegible 
inscription, centaur with horse’s ear and tail running right, carrying gesticulating nymph/ 
Quadripartite incuse. Boston 596 and Perkins 96, this coin. Balcer, SNR 47 (1968), p. 10. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts: ex Sotheby sale (Carfrae collection, 1894), lot 91. Rare. 
Very fine plus. 


The attribution of these centaur staters to Lete is conjectural and troublesome. The tentative reading 
of an obscure coin legend as AETAION was later disputed by Svoronos (p. 75f), who saw instead the 
adjectival form of Siris in Paeonia. Certainly a AETAION reading is not strongly supported by this 
coin. The confusion surrounding the interpretation of this legend led to an evaluation of the centaur 
type in general, with attribution to the Dionysioi or the Zaielioi as perhaps preferable alternatives. 
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Neapolis 

Circa 500-480 B.C., silver stater, Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (9.94 gm). Gorgoneion | 
with protruded tongue/Quadripatite incuse. Boston 558 and Perkins 99, this coin. Balcer, 
SNR 47 (1968), p. 10. Naville V (British Museum Duplicates, 1923), lot 1275, same dies, 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Sotheby sale (Carfrae collection, 1894), lot 92. 
Scarce. Very fine plus. 


Neapolis, probably a Thasian colony, lay at the foot of Mt. Pangaeus opposite Thasos and controlled 
the main road into Thrace. In his exile from Athens Peisistratus was known to have campaigned in the 
Strymonian region with Fretrian supporters. It is thus possible that the type of the gorgoneion was 
copied from either Athenian Wappenmuenzen or the earliest Eretrian coinage. 


Neapolis 


Circa 500-480 B.C., silver stater, Thasian (Babylonic?) standard (9.87 gm). Gorgoneion © 
with protruded tongue and round eyes/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 561, this coin. 

Balcer, SNR 47 (1968), p. 10. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 579; 

ex Greenwell collection. Scarce. Very fine. 


The earliest group of Neapolitan staters, identified by their rough incuse square reverses, was followed 
by another issue of staters which featured incompletely stamped reverse punches often resembling 
swastikas. The stylistic development of these coins is evident in the enlarged eye and systematically 
arranged curls framing the forehead. 


Neapolis 


Circa 411-356 B.C., silver drachm, Chian standard (3.78 gm). Gorgoneion with protruded 
tongue and row of tight curls/NE[O]M around laureate head of Parthenos right, wearing 
necklace. Boston 573, this coin. Naville VI (1923), lot 613, same dies. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 582. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


Following the rescission of the Athenian Currency Decree Neapolis issued a series of drachms and 
hemidrachms on the Chian standard. The archaic incuse was replaced by a female head surrounded by 
the ethnic of the city. 


Neapolis | 


Circa 411-356 B.C., silver drachm, Chian standard (3.82 gm). Gorgoneion with protruded 
tongue/N[EO]M around laureate head of Parthenos right, wearing necklace with round 
pendant. Boston 574 and Perkins 104, this coin. Naville X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), 
lot 380, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Extremely fine. | 


The female head on the reverse of this later series has been variously identified as Aphrodite, a nymph 
or the local goddess Parthenos. The last identification is based upon the inclusion of her name in an 
Attic decree honoring Neapolis (see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, | 
1901, pp. 1S1ff). | 
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Neapolis 


irca 411-356 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Chian standard (1.83 gm). Gorgoneion with pro- 
‘truded tongue/NEONM around diademed head of Parthenos right, wearing necklace with 
round pendant. Boston 566 and Perkins 107, this coin. SNG Lockett 1357, same dies. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. About extremely fine. 


During the fourth century Neapolis and Thasos both issued coinage based on the Chian standard. It 
‘appears that the two cities may have intentionally complemented one another's coinage. While the 
drachm was common at Thasos, the hemidrachm was the more usual denomination at Neapolis. The 
rarer Neapolitan drachm was stylistically very similar to the lesser denomination with the exception 
‘of a wreath adorning Parthenos’ hair in place of a taenia. 


Circa 411-356 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Chian standard (1.82 gm). Gorgoneion with pro- 
ruded tongue/NEOM around diademed head of Parthenos right. Boston 565 and Perkins 
105, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 227. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine plus. 


Circa 415 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian standard (14.18 gm). Laureate 

ead of Apollo left/x —-A—A-—KIA—EQN, seven-stringed cithara, plectrum under strings, 

strap and base of lyre ornamented with chevron pattern. Boston 576, this coin. D. M. 

Robinson and P. A. Clement, Excavations at Olynthus IX (1941), pl. iii, 6, this coin. 
x Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 562. Rare. Extremely fine. 


In 432 the Potidaeans, Bottiaeans and Chalcidians revolted from the Delian League and formed a 
‘confederacy with common laws, common citizenship and a common coinage issued from a mint on 
the island of Olynthus. The types of the coinage honor the league’s patron Apollo, and the weight is a 
popular local standard variously identified as ‘Phoenician’, ‘Chian’, ‘Abderite’, etc. Throughout the 
ourse of the Peloponnesian War the Chalcidians had constantly to defend themselves against Athens’ 
attempts to reconstitute her northern empire, yet the league managed to grow in wealth, power and 
prestige. The high production of tetrobols in the last decade of the fifth century suggests a lively 
icommerical acitivity. 


KINGS OF MACEDON 


59-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian (Phoenician) standard (14.46 gm). 
Pella mint, struck circa 342/1 — 337/6 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, border of 
dots/®1AIlm—tov, nude ephebus on horseback right, carrying palm, thunderbolt under 
orse’s belly, linear border. Boston 648 and Le Rider pl. 9, 216, this coin. Ex Boston 
useum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 636; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine, 
‘reverse double struck. 


‘In the fourth century B.C. a political genius emerged in Philip Il, who in little more than twenty years 
succeeded in unifying the intensely particularistic city states of Greece under his sole rule and was on 
‘the verge of challenging the great Persian empire when assassinated in 336 B.C. Pella was a city of 
‘minor importance until Archelaus made it his capital around 400 B.C. It was Philip’s chief royal mint. 
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Philip I 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.61 gm). Pella mint, struck circa 340-328 B.C, 
Laureate head of Apollo right/m1AINmMO7T in exergue, fast biga driven right by female 
charioteer with goad, cantharus under horses’ forelegs. Boston 641 and Le Rider pl. 57, 
137, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Some light edge nicks, otherwise extremely 
fine. 

Philip’s gold coinage was a great innovation for the Greek mainland. It was the foundation of his 
imperialism, being a major instrument of his policy as well as the financial basis of his military campaigns, 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.60 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck circa 340- 
328 B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right/blAINM[OYT] in exergue, fast biga driven right 
by female charioteer with goad, under horses’ forelegs an ear of grain. Boston 640 and Le 
Rider pl. 74, 7, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very 
fine plus. 


Near the beginning of his reign, through a combination of violence and treachery, Philip took posses- 
sion of Amphipolis and nearby Mt. Pangaeus, the site of extraordinarily rich yet scarcely worked 
deposits of both gold and silver. These he employed with such intensity that he drove down the price 
of gold in relation to silver by one sixth. 


Philip I 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.57 gm). Laureate head of Apollo right/ 
®IAIMMOT in exergue with spear head beneath, fast biga driven right by female charioteer 
with goad, palm branch under forelegs. Unpublished with palm branch; cf. Le Rider 
pl. 90, 9. Very fine. 


This obverse type was apparently borrowed from the coinage of the Chalcidian League, economically 
the most important coinage in Macedon during the first half of the fourth century B.C. Philip’s assimi- 
lation of the Apollo head seems to have been intended to indicate that the Macedonian monarchy had 
replaced the league as the chief economic power of the region. 


Philip I 


359-336 B.C., gold eighth stater, Attic standard (1.08 gm). Pella mint, struck circa 340- 
323 B.C. Head of beardless Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress/®IAIM—nor, 
cantharus, border of dots. Boston 647, this coin. Le Rider pl. 84, 94g. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 634; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


It has been suggested that fractional denominations such as this preceded Philip’s staters and that in 
the early years of his reign he used the Attic gold staters of Crenides (Philippi). These bore the head of 
the young Heracles and thus provided the type for the gold fractions, which in their turn inspired the 
tetradrachms of Alexander. 























hilip 1 


59-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian standard (14.49 gm). Pella mint, 
truck circa 336/5-329/8 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, border of dots/MIAIMIMMOT, 
ude ephebus on horseback right, carrying palm, cantharus under horse’s belly, 4 beneath 
aised left foreleg, linear border. Boston 654 and Le Rider pl. 15, 365d, this coin. Ex 
oston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 637. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


eus as the obverse type of Philip II’s silver tetradrachms symbolizes his pan hellenic ambitions and 
ropaganda. The deity represented should probably be understood as Olympian Zeus and ties in with 
the reverse type of a victorious jockey on a race horse, celebrating Philip’s own Olympic victory of 
Bao B:C. 


hilip I 


59-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Thraco-Macedonian standard (14.34 gm). Pella mint, 
truck circa 336/5-329/8 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, border of dots/PIAINMOT, 
ude ephebus on horseback right, carrying palm, crescent under horse’s belly, linear 
order. Boston 655 and Le Rider pl. 17, 408, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection. Light reverse scratch, otherwise very fine plus. 


he dislocation caused by Philip’s over-production of gold was both unusual and serious. On the home 
front he elected to preserve the customary exchange rate between gold and silver (1 gold stater = 24 
silver drachms) by reducing the weight of his silver coinage. He accomplished this task by abandoning 
the standard formerly used in the Macedonian kingdom, based on a drachm of 5-6 gm, for the standard 
of the Chalcidian League, which yielded a drachm of 3.5 gm. 


lexander III 


36-323 B.C., silver hemiobol, Attic standard (0.31 gm). Babylon mint, after 325 B.C. 
ead of beardless Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress, border of dots/AAEZANA, 
orizontal club over quiver and bow, ®M above. Boston 677 and Perkins 164, this coin. 
A. R. Bellinger, Essays on the Coinage of Alexander the Great, NS 11 (1963), pl. i, 28. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Scarce. Very fine. 


Alexander fought his final and decisive battle against the Persians in October 331 on the plains of 
Gaugamela. He then marched on to accept the surrender of the Persian capitals of Babylon, Ecbatana, 
Susa and Persepolis. He intended to rebuild Babylon and make it the capital of his empire, but he died 
there in 323 with most of his plans still unrealized. Babylon had, however, become the second greatest 
mint of the empire. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.24 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck 
circa 322-321 B.C. Head of beardless Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress, border 
of dots/AAEZANAPOY BALIAEQY, Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle 
in extended right hand and sceptre in left, UA in left field, border of dots. Boston 667, 
this coin, Demanhur 1488ff. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 649; 
ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine. 

The title of king had never appeared on Macedonian coinage before Alexander, and he did not use it 


until after Darius was assassinated in 330 B.C. Not all the mints used the royal title, but Amphipolis 
was one which used it extensively. Under Alexander Amphipolis replaced Pella as the principal mint. 
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Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.62 gm). Sardis mint. Head of Athena right, 
wearing bead necklace, cruciform earring and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with 
coiled serpent on bowl/AAEZANAPOT, Nike standing left, holding wreath and naval 
trophy, coiled serpent in left field. SNG Berry 166. SNG Copenhagen 649. Very fine. 


Considering the success of Philip’s coinage, it is surprising that Alexander should have changed the 
types completely. The reason no doubt lay primarily in his overwhelming egotism and burning desire 
to surpass his father. His stater types are patriotically hellenic in content. Athena was the patroness of 
the Greeks in their confrontation with the Orient. Nike symbolizes victory, and the stylis she holds 
specifies a naval victory. Possibly she is intended to represent the gold figures of Nike erected at 
Athens after the battle of Salamis, melted during the Peloponnesian War and only recently restored, 
The restoration was celebrated at the same Panathenaic festival at which Alexander was honored in 
336 B.C. Thus the stater types tended to return this flattering compliment, probably with the ulterior 
motive of securing the participation of the Athenian fleet in Alexander’s projected expedition against 
Persia. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.30 gm). Chios mint. Head of beardless 
Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress, border of dots/[AAEJZANA[POT], Zeus, 
de to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right hand and sceptre in left, 
bove grape cluster in left field. Cf. Thompson and Bellinger 84c and SNG Oxford 
2807. Superb. 


The mints of Asia Minor were exceptional among Alexander’s mints in that they produced drachms far 
more extensively than tetradrachms. The great output of the mints of western Asia did not begin until 
325/4, at a time when Alexander was campaigning in India. There is no local event which could have 
produced a sudden, intense need for currency, and thus Thompson and Bellinger suggest that the need 
may have been Alexander’s, for his campaigns were hugely expensive and he could have been nearing 
the end of his war spoils, vast as these were. Under such circumstances he could have demanded the 
tribute formerly paid to the Persians, and it is possible that this tribute took the form of coined 
money. This is at least a plausible explanation for the very real phenomenon of the distant export of 
whole hoards of fresh coinage. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.58 gm). Lampsacus mint, struck circa 310 B.C. 
Head of Athena right, wearing bead necklace, droplet earring and crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with coiled serpent on bowl/AAEZANAPO[T], Nike.standing left, 
holding wreath and naval trophy, in left field forepart of Pegasus left, N in lower left 
field. Thompson and Bellinger p. 33, 6e. Fleur de coin. 


Alexandrine coins bearing the Pegasus forepart have long been assigned to Lampsacus, where this 
symbol was the civic badge and a regular feature of the city’s coinage. An active mint under Alexander, 
it seems to have ceased production for some years prior to 311 B.C., when Antigonus’ possession of 
the region was confirmed by treaty. Coinage revived in the brief period of stability which followed. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.15 gm). Alexandria mint, early 
Ptolemaic period. Head of beardless Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress, border 
of dots/AAEZANAPO[T], Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle in extended 
right hand and sceptre in left, rose in left field, A1-O under throne. Demanhur 4614ff. 
Very fine plus. 


The types of Alexander's silver coinage would seem to have been inspired by his syncretistic idealism. 
As a Greek hero, Heracles was a fitting symbol for Alexander, but at the same time he was easily 
assimilable to the Phoenician Melqart. Zeus of course was the king of the Hellenic pantheon, but his 
pose is deliberately similar to familiar depictions of Cilician Ba’altars and Babylonian Marduk. Though 
Alexander founded the city of Alexandria shortly after his conquest of Egypt in 332/1, it did not 
begin to function as a mint until around 326/5 B.C, 


















hilip II Arrhidaeus 


23-316 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.61 gm). Babylon mint, struck circa 323-320 
-C. Head of Athena right, wearing bead necklace, droplet earring and crested Corinthian 
elmet ornamented with coiled serpent on bowl/®IAIMNMO[T] BALIAE®, Nike stand- 
ng left, holding wreath and naval trophy, M in outer left field, AY in inner left field. 
f. Demanhur 4526ff (tetradrachms). Muller 97. Extremely fine. 


lexander’s half-brother Arrhidaeus, a mental defective, was nonetheless elected king on Alexander's 
eath. Under the name of Philip III he reigned conjointly with Alexander’s posthumous son Alexander 
V. Their rule was of course totally ineffective, and while Alexander’s rapacious generals paid lip 
ervice to the legitimate heirs and pretended to exercise delegated power, they were in fact engaged in 
cutthroat battle, each intent on securing Alexander’s empire—or at least a portion of it—for himself. 


hilip II] Arrhidaeus 


23-316 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.23 gm). Babylon mint, struck circa 
23-320 B.C. Head of beardless Heracles right, wearing lion skin headdress, border of 
ots/PIAINMOT BASIAERS, Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle in 
xtended right hand and sceptre in left, M in left field, AY under throne, border of dots. 
Boston 681 and Perkins 165, this coin. Demanhur 4526ff. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection. Very fine plus. 


emetrius Poliorcetes 


306-283 B.C.. silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.20 gm). Ephesus mint, struck circa 
301-295 B.C. Nike standing left on prow left, blowing tumpet, border of dots/AHMH 
TPIOT BA—-SIAEQ—*, nude Poseidon, viewed from behind, standing left and brandish- 
ing trident, chlamys draped over extended left arm, laf in left field, star over A in right 
field, border of dots. Newell 52, pl. v, 15. Rare. Very fine plus. 


he son of Antigonus the One-Eyed, Demetrius Poliorcetes (‘the Besieger’) spent most of his career 
rying to carve out a kingdom for himself anywhere on dry land. His early coinage bore types com- 
emorating his brilliant naval victories, and his movements can be followed through his succession of 
ints. Ephesus was his major possession in Asia Minor and therefore a likely candidate as his principal 


early mint. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes 


306-283 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.20 gm). Tarsus mint, struck circa 298- 
295 B.C. Nike standing left on prow left, blowing trumpet, border of dots/AHMHT PIOT 
BAXLI-AEQ—, nude Poseidon, viewed from behind, standing left and brandishing 
trident, chlamys draped over extended left arm, A in left field, ® in right, border of dots. 
Newell 44, pl. iv, 14. SNG Berry 348. Rare. Very fine. 


Even after being proclaimed king of Macedon, Demetrius remained obsessed with the recovery of his 
father’s Asian dominions, lost in the battle of Ipsus in 301 B.C. Demetrius finally provoked his enemies 
into an alliance which in 288 drove him from Macedon. He died in captivity in Syria, but eventually his 
son Antigonus was able to establish himself as king of Macedon and fathered a dynasty which lasted 
down to Roman times. 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes 


306-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.43 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck 
circa 290-289 B.C. Idealized head of Demetrius right, diademed and with bull’s horn, 
border of dots/BAZTIAEQS AHMHTPIOT, nude Poseidon standing left, resting right 
foot on rock and holding trident in left hand, +& in inner left field, Mn inner right field, | 
border of dots. Newell 195, pl. x, 13, same reverse die. Weber 2174. Very fine. 


Around 292/1 B.C., the mints of Pella and Amphipolis introduced a new type bearing Demetrius’ 
portrait. This step is extremely important historically, for it inaugurates the long European tradition 
of numismatic portraits of reigning monarchs. For Greece, which had not even produced a lifetime 
portrait of the mighty Alexander, this was a daring innovation. The shock is only slightly softened by 
attributes of divinity, the bull’s horn suggesting a special relationship with Poseidon. Roman historians 
alleged that the hubris of this act scandalized Demetrius’® subjects and led to his downfall. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes 


306-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Amphipolis mint, struck 
circa 289-288 B.C. Idealized head of Demetrius right, diademed with bull’s horn, border 
of dots/BAZIAEQS AHMHTPIOT, nude Poseidon standing left, resting right foot on 
rock and holding trident in left hand,*& in outer left field, & in outer right field, border 
of dots. Boston 710, Perkins 168 and Newell 124, pl. xiii, 3, this coin. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts;ex Warren collection. Very fine. 


Antigonus III Doson 


229-221 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.05 gm). Bearded head of Poseidon 
right, crowned with kelp, border of dots/Nude Apollo seated left on prow inscribed 
BALIAEQS ANTIFONO[T], holding bow in extended right hand, in exergue. Boston 
715. SNG Berry 361 ff. Pozzi 969. Extremely fine. 


Scholars have disputed for generations how the silver coinage bearing the name of Antigonus is to be 
distributed between Antigonus Gonatas and Antigonus Doson. Imhoof-Blumer attributed it all to 
Gonatas, but more recent hoard evidence suggests that the Poseidon tetradrachms are later. The types 
commemorate Doson’s great naval victory over the Carians at Andros in 227 B.C. The monogram on 
the reverse is found on all but two of the known dies and is probably a mint mark rather than a 
magistrate’s symbol. 


Perseus 


179-168 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.71 gm). Diademed head of Perseus 
night/BALI-AEQS NEP-LEQY, eagle with spread wings standing right on thunderbolt, 
& between legs, above, -b in right field, all within oak wreath, star of eight rays in 
exergue. H. Seyng, Tresors monetaires seleucides (1973), pl. 18, 9.3 and E. T. Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins (1937), pl. ii, 5, same obverse die. Jameson 1014. Very fine. 


This last Macedonian king acceded to the throne with the curse of his father. By means of forged 
treasonous letters Perseus had persuaded him to put to death his younger son Demetrius, who was 
preferred over Perseus by the Roman Senate. Perseus’ is the first large-scale Macedonian series to 
feature royal portraiture since Demetrius Poliorcetes, and his realistic likeness was soon idealized 
beyond all recognition in typical hellenistic manner 


) hilip VI Andriscus 











149-148 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.83 gm). Amphipolis mint. Macedonian 
hield ornamented with crescents and stars, in central medallion bust of Philip VI left as 
ero Perseus in winged helmet, harpa at neck/BALIAEQY HIAMMMOT above and below 
horizontal club right, all within oak wreath, M in outer right field. Boston 735, this coin. 

Boehringer, Zur Chronologie Mittelhellenistischer Muenzserien, AMuGS V (1972), 
pl. 8, 6ff. Very rare. Very fine plus. 


Andriscus claimed to be the son of Perseus and Laodice and thus the legitimate heir to the Macedonian 
hrone. He was taken by Rome but escaped and invaded Macedon with Thracian help in 149 B.C, 
Juring his brief reign as king he issued coins of the same type as his grandfather, Philip V. 


MACEDON A ROMAN PROVINCE 


Aesillas, quaestor 


93-92 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.32 gm). [MJAKEASONQN, head of the 
deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon and flowing hair, @ behind neck/AESILLAS 
bove, Q below, club downwards between fiscus on left and subsellium on right, all 
within laurel wreath. SNG Copenhagen 1328. BMC 81. Very fine plus/Extremely fine. 


The revolt of Andriscus in 149 B.C. persuaded the Roman Senate that Macedon was unreceptive to 
republican self-government, and it was annexed as a Roman province the next year. Silver coinage 
ceased entirely except for a brief revival from 93 to 88 B.C. 


THESSALY 


Larissa 


Circa 420 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.09 gm). Nude youth standing left, 
wrestling unruly bull by horns, his chlamys and causia flying in the wind behind him, 
dotted ground line, border of dots/[AJAPI-LAIA, bridled horse leaping night with lead 
rope dragging on ground, all within shallow incuse square. Boston 887, this coin. SNG 
Copenhagen 110. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 692;ex Greenwell 
collection. Scarce. Very fine. 


Larissa, the seat of the great ruling family of the Aleuadae, was the chief city of Thessaly. The horse, 
a prominent feature of Thessalian cultural and economic life, appears as the reverse type on most coins 
of Larissa. According to legend Poseidon brought forth the horse from solid rock with a blow of his 
trident and at the same time liberated the fountain Larissa, whose nymph later became his wife. The 
young bull wrestler on the obverse is probably to be identified as Thessalos, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Thessalians. The scene likely represents an aspect of the taurokathapsia or bull sports which 
were a national pastime. 


Larissa 


Circa 400 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.06 gm). AAPIZAIQN, bull charging 
right on ground line, border of dots/Horseman riding right, wearing causia and himation. 
SNG Lockett 1566. SNG Copenhagen 118. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


Like most of Thessaly, Larissa did not produce an autonomous coinage until after the withdrawal of 
the Persians from Greece in 479 B.C. Soon after this date a federal alliance coinage was inaugurated, 
featuring Thessalos, the horse and the bull. The present coin is a rare, transitional variety of the series. 
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Larissa 


Circa 354-344 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.97 gm). Head of nymph Larissa 
three quarters left, wearing necklace, round earring and ampyx, hair floating freely, 
border of dots/ AAPI in exergue, ©AIQ[N] above, mare standing right, foal beside her, 


Jameson 1093, same reverse die. Herrmann VII F. Scarce. Nearly extremely fine. 
| 


These facing head drachms were formerly dated to the earlier fourth century. However recent hoard 
evidence indicates not only that the bulk of this coinage belongs to the time of Philip II, but also that | 
the Larissan coinage constituted the main currency of Thessaly during the early years of Macedonian 
rule rather than the royal Macedonian coinage as formerly assumed. 


Larissa 


Circa 354-344 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard ($.97 gm). Head of nymph Larissa 
three quarters left, wearing necklace, droplet earring and ampyx, heavy curls floating 
freely, border of dots/AAPIZ—AIQN, horse drinking right, off foreleg raised. Boston 
898, this coin. Herrmann Group VII A. SNG Lockett 1576. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 702; ex Greenwell collection. About very fine. 


The head of the nymph Larissa replaced Thessalus throwing a bull at the end of the fifth century. The 
rendition of this facing head is quite reminiscent of Cimon’s Arethusa. It is interesting to note that 
both Arethusa and Larissa were water nymphs, so that their floating hair is not only charming but 
expressive of their aquatic nature. 


Larissa 


Circa 340 B.C., silver didrachm, Aeginetic standard (12.10 gm). Head of nymph Larissa 
three quarters left, wearing necklace, droplet earring and ampyx, hair floating freely, 
border of dots/AAPI~2—AIOQN, bridled horse prancing right on ground line. Jameson 
1092. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


The didrachm was struck at Larissa only in the time of Philip Il, when more silver from Macedonian 
sources became available. 


Larissa 


Circa 340 B.C., silver didrachm, Aeginetic standard (11.69 gm). Head of nymph Larissa 
three quarters left, wearing necklace, droplet earring and ampyx, hair floating freely, 
border of dots/AAPI[ZAIQN], bridled horse prancing right on ground line. Boston 895, 
this coin. Jameson 1092, same obverse die. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 700; ex Greenwell collection. Scarce. Extremely fine/Fine with reverse corrosion. 


Once these didrachms have been assigned to the reign of Philip II, the stylistic affinities of the horses 
of Larissa to those of the tetradrachms of Philip become apparent. The Larissan horses are the more 
fully developed and probably constituted the prototype for Philip’s reverses. 
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135 
arissa 


irca 340 B.C., silver didrachm, Aeginetic standard (12.24 gm). Head of nymph Larissa 
ree quarters left, wearing necklace, droplet earring and ampyx, hair floating freely, 
order of dots/[A]API—~=—[A]1IQN, bridled horse prancing right on ground line. Jameson 
092, same dies. Scarce. Nearly extremely fine/Extremely fine with reverse scrape. 
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eta 


irca 400-344 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.41 gm). Head of lion three 
uarters left with spear held in jaws/OITA—IQN, nude Heracles standing facing, holding 
ub behind him. Boston 913, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 181, same reverse die. Ex 
oston Museum of Fine Arts. Rare. About fine. 


side from its coinage little is known about the Thessalian city of Oeta. Its location is said to be near 
e mountain of the same name, which was the scene of the death of Heracles. The types of this coin 
ay allude to one of Heracles’ Twelve Labors—the Nemean lion. Lions were common in Thessaly, and 
e depiction of a lion holding a spear in his jaws may have been an all-too-familiar sight. 
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arsalus 


irca 420 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.89 gm). Head of Athena right 
ith beaded hair, wearing droplet earring and crested Attic helmet/AP, horse protome 
ght. Boston 922, this coin. Weber 2905. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 


arsalus was the only Thessalian mint which maintained an independent coinage throughout the fifth 
d fourth centuries. In the second quarter of the fifth century Pharsalus adopted the coin types 
thena head/Horse protome. Such coins were issued at intervals throughout the century. The date of 
is particular coin is based primarily on stylistic considerations—the rendering of hair and helmet, the 
ofile eye and the musculature of the horse. 





icca 


irca 465 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (3.05 gm). Youth grappling with 
repart of bull right, causia and chlamys falling behind, border of dots/TPIK retrograde 
low, KAI[ON] above, forepart of horse right. Boston 932, this coin. Naville V (British 
useum Duplicates, 1923), lot 1793, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
arren collection 727; ex Greenwell collection; ex Sotheby sale (Moore collection, 1889), 
t 259. About very fine. 





ne aspect of the withdrawal of the Persians from Greece in 479 B.C. was the reunion of several 
rth Thessalian towns which issued a series of coinage of a uniform pattern. Tricca was one of these 
deral mints and issued a smaller denomination with types of Thessalus, bull and horse. 
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ILLYRICUM 


Damastium 


Circa 400 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Paeonian standard (13.56 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
left, wearing round earring/AAMA-—ZTINQ(N], tripod. J. M. F. May, 7he Coinage o 
Damastion (1939), p. 38f. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


With the death of Archelaus the Macedonian kingdom entered on a period of weakness and civil strife. 
Circa 393 the Chalcidian League, much stronger than the monarchy, forced Amyntas to sign a treaty 
ceding the district of Macedon to the league for safekeeping. Thus Chalcidian merchants found them- 
selves in a most advantageous position to exploit Macedon, Paeonia and the Illyro-Paeonian region.. 
Damastium had important silver mines, and it seems likely that Chalcidians played a major role in theiry 
early exploitation, obtaining a large proportion of the league’s bullion from this source. Damastium’s) 
first coinage was very likely designed by artists from Olynthus who not only imitated the league’s| 


obverse type but faithfully mirrored the succession of styles at Olynthus. 


| 
Dyrrhachium | 


Circa 400-350 B.C., silver stater, reduced Corcyrean standard (9.26 gm). Cow standing) 
right, head reverted to lick suckling calf/A YP around double stellate design consisting of 
rays divided by three globules each, enclosed within square border of parallel lines, club 
left below, circular linear border. Boston 940, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 731;ex Greenwell collection. Very fine plus. 


Dyrrhachium, originally named Epidamnus, was a Corcyrean colony and the capital city of the tribe of 
the Dyrrhachii, in whose name the coinage was always struck. Its earliest coinage, inaugurated in the 
fourth century, imitated that of Corcyra, as did coinage from other central Greek mints; thus the need 
for abbreviated ethnics and symbols was immediate. 


ACARNANIA 


Leucas 


Circa 490-475 B.C. silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.65 gm). Pegasus with curled wing 
flying right, A below/Head of Athena right, wearing bead necklace and Corinthian helmet, 
hair tied in queue at back of neck, all in shallow incuse square. Cf. ACGC 415 and 416. 
Extremely fine. 


Leucas was in ancient times a peninsula covered with white calcareous hills, whence the name, derived 
from the Greek for ‘white’. It is now an island best known as the site where Sappho was supposed to 
have leaped to her death for love of Phaon. The city was a colony of Corinth, founded before 625 by 
Cyselus. It not only adopted the weight and types of the coinage of its mother city, but during the 
fifth century the colony followed Corinth’s stylistic trends. 


AETOLIA 


Aetolian League 


279-168 B.C., silver stater of circa 192/1 B.C., Corcyrean standard (9.75 gm). Male head 
right in oak wreath, #1 barely visible below/AITQAQN, Aetolus standing left, nude 
except for causia slung on back and chlamys wrapped around left arm, resting right foot 
on rock and holding inverted spear, sword in scabbard on left hip, A in left field. Boston 
950, this coin. SNG Lockett 1687. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
741; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


The Aetolians were a fierce and turbulent tribe who did not issue coinage before the age of Alexander 
the Great. Coinage, once begun, was struck at Thermus in the name of the Aetolian League. This coin 
was probably issued at the time of Antiochus the Great, who invaded Greece and was elected commander 
in-chief of the Aetolian League. The obverse head has been variously identified as a portrait of Antiochus 
(Gardner, NC 1878, p. 97); Demetrius, son of Antigonus Gonatas (Six, NC 1894, pp. 297ff); Alexander, 
son of Pyrrhus, on the basis of a possible Epirote allusion in the oak wreath; or Demetrius I, grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, on the basis of the similarity of this reverse to the reverse type of the elder 
Demetrius. 























LOCRIS 


ocri Opuntii 


irca 369-338 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.00 gm). Head of Persephone left, 
earing bead necklace, triple-drop earring and crown of grain/OMON—TIQN, Ajax, son 
Oileus, standing right with drawn sword, nude except for crested Corinthian helmet, 
Iding on left arm shield viewed from inside and ornamented with coiled serpent, 
all shield between legs. Boston 954, this coin. Grose 5427, pl. 198, 3, same dies. Ex 
ston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 743; ex Greenwell collection; ex 
theby sale (Subhi Pacha collection, 1878), lot 164. Very fine, obverse double struck. 


e of the more interesting aspects of Greek coinage is the occasional sudden appearance of a well- 
ganized and artistically mature coinage in a generally poor and backward province. Just such a 
uation occurred at Opus in Locris sometime after the peace of Antalcidas of 387, which declared 
e autonomy of all cities of the Greek mainland. The obverse type is so closely copied from the 
ethusa of Euainetus’ decadrachms that some numismatists have argued that the dies must have been 
t at Syracuse. The reverse is also inspired by the Syracusan type featuring Leucaspis, but this repre- 
nts the Homeric hero Ajax the lesser, son of the Locrian king Oileus, who was later worshipped as 
e national hero of the Opuntian Locrians. 


PHOCIS 


ocian League 


rca 500-490 B.C., silver obol, Aeginetic standard (0.93 gm). Facing bull’s head/®O KI, 
repart of boar right with dotted truncation, right foreleg raised, all within shallow 
cuse square. Boston 970, Perkins 248 and Williams 7 (O6/R7), this coin. Ex Boston 
useum of Fine Arts. Very fine plus. 


ocis was a Mountainous region noted for its brave, strong-willed people and for the great sanctuary 
Delphi. It issued coinage under the auspices of a federation of the twenty-two cities of Phocis 
ganized in the late sixth century, apparently following a war of liberation against the Thessalians. 
e hemidrachm and the obol were the principal denominations struck at the federal mint of Phocicon 
ar Daulis. A particularly large group of obols was issued around 500-490 B.C., perhaps to supply 
trency to pay for the construction of the headquarters of the confederacy at Phocicon. 


ocian League 


rca 457-446 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (3.02 gm). Delphi mint(?). 
cing bull’s head/#OK1, head of Artemis right, wearing bead necklace, wavy hair rolled 
under beaded taenia, all within shallow incuse square. Boston 966, this coin. Williams 
1 (O121/R111), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 749; 
Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


is hemidrachm bears a female head with strong stylistic resemblance to the Apollo heads on tetra- 
chms of Leontini struck around 460-450 B.C. On the basis of this similarity, Williams (p. 30f) 
tes the hemidrachms featuring this coiffure to the early 450’s, at the peak of the Phocian occupation 
the sanctuary of Delphi. 
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BOEOTIA 
Thebes 


Cirea 510 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.67 gm). Boeotian shield/Mill sail] 
incuse. Boston 980, this coin. Head pl. i, 1-3. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 761; ex Greenwell collection; ex Sotheby sale (Distinguished Artist, 1899), 
lot 98. About very fine. 


By the beginning of the fifth century, Thebes had already securely established a hegemony over several 
Boeotian towns. This league of cities issued a federal coinage characterized by a common obverse type, 
the Boeotian shield, apparently a religious emblem symbolic of the amphictyony. It is possible that 
the shield is a representation of the shield of Athena Itonia, whose temple near Coroneia was the 
assembly place of the Boeotians. The earliest series of Boeotian coinage consisted of drachms andl 
some smaller denominations with the shield and a mill sail incuse reverse. These coins were struck at 
three mints, Tanagra, Haliartus and Thebes, the latter of which did not use a letter to indicate its ethnic. 


Thebes 


Circa 440 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.22 gm). Boeotian shield/O FE BAION 
retrograde to left, Heracles advancing right, brandishing club over head with right hand 
and holding Delphic tripod in left hand, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1002 and 
Perkins 264, this coin. Head pl. ii, 10. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very rare. Very 
fine. 

In 446 the Athenians evacuated Boeotia, leaving Thebes in supreme power. bor the next fifty years all 
coinage minted in Boeotia was issued in the name of Thebes alone. The first series of staters was quite 
original in design. This stater represents Heracles stealing the Delphic tripod, a theme common in other 


art forms. Kraay suggests (ACGC, p. 111) that in this context it symbolizes the elimination of Atheniar 
control from the sanctuary and, more broadly, the end of Athenian influence in central Greece 


Thebes 


Circa 410 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.34 gm). Boeotian shield/o—E, head 
of Dionysus right with long hair and beard ending in spiral curls, wearing ivy wreath with 
berries above forehead. Boston 1006, this coin. Weber 3256. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 786; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


This belongs to a later group of coins issued during the period of Theban ascendancy. 


EUBOEA 


Eretria 


Circa 525-500 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.07 gm). Long-horned cow standing 
right, head reverted to lick right hind leg,  below/Octopus, 4 in left field, all in shallow 
incuse square. Boston 1027, this coin. Kraay-Hirmer 369, same obverse die. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 793. Rare. Nearly very fine. 


Euboea, a long narrow island off the northeast coast of Greece, contained two important mints, Chaleis 
and Eretria. The latter founded important colonies in south Italy, Sicily and Macedonia. It inaugurated 
its coinage during the latter part of the sixth century. This archaic coinage generally bears a cow on 
the obverse, recalling the meaning of the name Euboea, ‘rich in cattle’. The octopus on the reverse 
emphasizes the island’s dependency upon the sea. The series of didrachms with a cow licking its hoot 
may have been terminated by the Persian sack of the town in 490 B.C. 




















Eretria 


irca 480 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.55 gm). Long-horned cow standing 
ight, head reverted, scratching muzzle with right hind foot, E below/Octopus. Boston 
1025, this coin. ACGC 270. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 795; 
ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Fine plus. 


he Persian sack of Eretria was a reprisal for the town’s participation in the lonian Revolt. Shortly 
fterwards, a limited issue of coinage revived the cow and octopus types. It lasted for only a few years. 


ATTICA 


thens 


irca 545-530 B.C., silver obol, Attic standard (0.60 gm). Wheel with four spokes/Square 
ncuse. Boston 1038 and Perkins 271, this coin. Svoronos pl. 1, 60. Ex Boston Museum of 
ine Arts; ex Warren collection. Rare. Extremely fine. 


he Wappenmuenzen or ‘heraldic coins’ represent the earliest coinage of Athens, a series of didrachms 
nd smaller denominations of various obverse types, without identifying inscriptions and having incuse 
everses. Although anepigraphic, variable types occur in Asia for this period, they are quite exceptional 
or mainland Greece and have challenged scholarly ingenuity to provide an explanation. The traditional 
heory holds that the types represent the coats of arms of the great oligarchic families of Athens. At 
resent, however, this idea is somewhat out of favor, and it is hoped that the cult of Athena may 
provide a common denominator uniting the various types, while the successive Panathenaic festivals 
might conceivably be the occasion for successive issues. 


Athens 


irca 520 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Head of Athena right, 
earing crested Attic helmet, hair represented in parallel wavy strands ending in curls/ 
©E, elongated owl standing right, olive sprig behind head, all in shallow incuse square. 
Boston 1056, this coin. Seltman Group H, A196, and Svoronos pl. 6, 21, same obverse 
die. Cf. Svoronos pl. 6, 9 for reverse. Cf. Asyut 265. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 810; ex Sotheby sale (Subhi Pacha, 1878), lot 168. Rare. Fine with 
obverse test cut. 


One of the major controversies concerning the Athenian coinage has surrounded the date at which the 
Athena/owl series replaced the Wappenmuenzen. The 1969 Asyut hoard confirmed Kraay’s reorgani- 
zation of Seltman’s chronology (‘‘The archiac owls of Athens,’’ NC 1956, pp. 43ff), and now this 
series must be regarded as beginning in the last quarter of the sixth century, perhaps as late as 510 B.C. 
Unlike the Wappenmuenzen the new coinage had fixed types and was very explicit as to its mint of 
origin. The change signals Athens’ rise to world-power status and development of far-flung commercial 
interests. The new larger denomination of the tetradrachm and the emphasis on easy identification 
might both be attributed to the demands of foreign markets. Indeed these tetradrachms are found 
in large numbers in Sicily and Egypt, two of the most important grain producing regions of the ancient 
world; thus it is apparent that this large scale coinage was needed in large part to finance Attic food 
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Athens 


Circa 510 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.44 gm). Head of Athena right 
wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet with single spiral at top of neckpiece, hai 
represented by parallel lines ending in dots/A@E, small, neat owl standing right, oliy 
sprig behind (off flan this specimen), all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1057 an 
Seltman Group M, 351, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collectio 
808; ex Greenwell collection; ex Sotheby sale (Subhi Pacha, 1878), lot 168. About very 
fine with reverse flan defect. 


The stylistic progression of these archaic tetradrachms reveals an unusual phenomenon: the series 
began with relatively naturalistic portrayals, finely detailed and carefully rendered, but tends to 
develop towards a conscious archaism and ends with a loss of definition and precision. This relatively, 
early tetradrachm is already more archaic in appearance than the preceding, the forms of the face 
having been simplified to emphasize the prominent nose and eye. Still the proportions are delicate and 
pleasing; the hair is rendered in exquisite detail; and the owl on the reverse is exceptionally graceful! 


Athens 


Circa 510 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing round earring and Attic helmet ornamented with single spiral at top of neckpiece 
and chevron and dot pattern on crest, hair represented by wavy lines on forehead and 
cheek/A®E, owl standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 
1059, Perkins 286 and Seltman Group M, 404, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection. About very fine/Very good. 


This lovely tetradrachm might be described as a stylistic variant of the preceding. The general facial 
proportions are quite similar, although the eye and eyebrow are emphasized by their higher relief. 
The crinkly waves of the hair are rather more realistic than the stiff, formal curls of the coiffure above 
and give the whole an attractive, relaxed quality. 


Athens 


Circa 500-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Head of Athena night, 
wearing round earring and Attic helmet ornamented with single spiral at top of neckpiece 
and chevron and dot pattern on crest, hair represented by parallel curving lines ending in 
dots/A ®E, small, neat owl with large head standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow 
incuse square. Boston 1046, Perkins 282 and Seltman Group C, 46, this coin. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very fine. 


The whole series of archaic owls was struck in a mere thirty years. This high rate of production wa 
made possible by the discovery of rich silver deposits at Laurium, in Attic territory. Their intensive 
exploitation was necessitated not only by the agricultural inadequacy of Attica’s thin soil but also by 
the imminent threat of the Persian invasions. It is hard to look at the later tetradrachms of this series 
such as this piece and the following, without recalling how they financed the great Athenian flee! 
proposed by Themistocles, which turned the tide of the Second Persian War at the battle of Salamis 
Without these owls, Greece might very well have become orientalized at the beginning of the fifth 
century, and the course of western civilization would surely have been different. 
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Athens 


irca 480 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.91 gm). Head of Athena right, 
earing round earring and crested Attic helmet with single spiral at top of neckpiece, 
air represented by parallel curving lines ending in dots/A®E, small, neat owl with 
arge head standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1048, 
erkins 281 and Seltman Group C, 48, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
arren collection. Very fine/Very fine plus. 





he crisis of the Persian Wars must have forced the Athenian mint to coin to the very limit of its 
apacity, and under these circumstances the standard of design and workmanship was bound to suffer. 
hus the roughest products of the mint tend to be the latest. 


si 
thens 


irca 470-465 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.14 gm). Head of Athena night 
ith wavy hair, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented by three 
live leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/A®@E, owl with small eyes and three short tail 
eathers standing right, olive sprig and crescent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. 
oston 1063, Seltman Group N, 425 and Starr Group II.C, pl. viii, 68, this coin. Ex 
oston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 812. Rare. About extremely fine. 





hen coinage resumed at Athens after the Second Persian War the artistic level was very high, and 
inor changes were made in the types—an olive crown was added to Athena’s helmet and a crescent 
oon to the reverse. The rarity of Athenian coins of the period indicates that mint activity probably 
esumed slowly and was greatly reduced from pre-war levels. Evidently the tribute paid by Delian 
eague members was more than adequate to finance its campaigns, and the surplus was stored as 
ullion on Delos. Coinage at Athens was designed to meet purely local needs and apparently required 
Oo very extensive exploitation of the Laurian mines. 
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thens 


irca 470-465 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.31 gm). Head of Athena right with 
avy hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented 
ith three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/A@E, small, neat owl standing right, 
live sprig behind, all within shallow incuse square. Boston 1061, Perkins 302, Seltman 
roup N, 460a and Starr Group II.A, pl. iii, 27, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
rts;ex Warren collection. Extremely rare. About extremely fine. 





he very rare didrachm issues are associated with the even rarer Athenian decadrachms. The reason for 
esorting to these unusual denominations is unfortunately unknown. Attempts at explanation have 
sually concentrated on the spectacular decadrachms and range from commemorative purposes to a 
eed to dispose of unusual quantities of bullion. Such ideas leave the didrachms unaccounted for, 
owever. The truth may be something far less glamorous—an experimental elaboration of the monetary 
ystem in which additional denominations were tested and then discontinued when they were found 
ot to answer any particular need. 
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Athens 


Circa 465-460 B.C.., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.71 gm). Head of Athena right 
with wavy hair, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet with three olive leaves 
and spiral palmette on bowl, hair under neckpiece represented by dotted strands/A Ok, | 
owl with small eyes and three short tail feathers standing right, olive sprig and crescent 
moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1065 and Starr Group III, pl. x, 101, 
this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Extremely fine. 


Starr’s Group III tetradrachms show definite though subtle signs of evolution from the previous— 
groups. The owl is larger, and its wings rise along the side of the flan. On the obverse the leaves of 
the olive wreath are no longer graduated in size, and the spiral palmette now curves downward. 


. 

| 
Athens | 
Circa 449 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.16 gm). Head of Athena right with 
looped hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented 
with three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl, hair under neckpiece represented by 
dotted strands/A ©{E], owl with small eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive sprig and 
crescent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1070 and Perkins 297, this 
coin. Cf. NFA V (1978), lot 105. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
Extremely fine. 


This tetradrachm, like the following, is a transitional piece, stylistically linking the coinage before the 
Athenian Currency Decree to the mass of standardized coinage after. Retained from the old, careful 
work are the small palmette and eyes of the owl, the small lettering on the reverse and the position of 
the owl’s head. However the simplification of the owl’s three tail feathers into a ‘prong’ is the first of 
several stylistic changes which would tend to coarsen the coinage of the latter half of the fifth century. 


Athens 


Circa 449 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.15 gm). Head of Athena right with 
looped hair, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three olive 
leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/A®OE, owl with small eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing 
right, olive sprig and crescent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1069 and 
Perkins 296, this coin. Weber 3446. Naville V (British Museum Duplicates, 1923), lot 
1979. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Extremely fine. 


Athens 


430-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.05 gm). Head of Athena right with 
looped hair, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three olive 
leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/A OE, owl with large eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing 
right, olive sprig and crescent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1078 
and Perkins 299, this coin. SNG Berry 672. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection. Extremely fine. 


Pericles’ grandiose building program on the Acropolis was enormously expensive, and its financing 
may have been one of the motives of the Athenian Currency Decree of 449 B.C., which diverted the 
bullion supplies of all Athens’ allies and tributaries to the imperial city for coining. In addition the 
5,000 talent surplus of silver accumulated in the Delian League treasury was transferred to Athens and 
converted into coin. To handle the hugely increased volume of coining a new mint was built in the 
southeast section of the Agora (Thompson, Hesperia X XIII, 1954, pp. 45-8). 



































thens 


30-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.13 gm). Head of Athena right with 
oped hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented 
ith three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl, hair below neckpiece represented by 
otted strands/A@E, owl with large eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive spng and 
escent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1086 and Perkins 300, this 
in. Starr pl. xxii, 2. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Extremely 
ne. 


ith pressure for rapid minting the artistic quality of the Attic tetradrachm naturally declined. Char- 
teristics of the mass-produced coinage after 449 were simpliciation and/or enlargement of details. 
hus it can be recognized by the large, starlike palmette on Athena’s helmet; large lettering; huge, 
aring eyes and schematized ‘prong’ tail of the owl. Ironically, this massive, conventionalized coinage 
ve us the immortal artistic treasures of the Acropolis. It also circulated as the favorite international 
rrency of the eastern Mediterranean and financed the Athenian prosecution of the first half of the 
loponnesian War. 


thens 


30-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.07 gm). Head of Athena right with 
oped hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented 
ith three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl, hair below neckpiece represented by 
otted strands/A @E, owl with large eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive sprig and 
escent moon behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1081 and Perkins 301, this 
in. Starr pl. xxii, 6. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. About 


tremely fine. 


he production of silver coinage at Athens must have ended around 415, for Thucydides mentions 
at by 413 over 20,000 slaves had escaped and claimed sanctuary at the Spartan post of Deceleia. 
his reduction in manpower must have drastically cut the production of ore from Laurium. Further- 
ore Athens no longer had its former control over its tributaries, many of whom had ceased to render 
eir payments and had begun to coin their own money instead. 


thens 


econd half of the fifth century B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.23 gm). Head of 
thena right with looped hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic 
elmet ornamented with three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/A@E, owl with 
rge eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. 
oston 1083 and Perkins 307, this coin. Svoronos pl. 11, 26, same obverse die. Ex Boston 
useum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very fine plus. 


thens 


econd half of the fifth century B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.26 gm). Head of 
thena right with looped hair, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic 
elmet ornamented with three olive leaves and spiral palmette on bowl/AOE, owl with 
rge eyes and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. 
voronos pl. 12, 26. Good very fine. 
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Athens 


Second half of the fifth century B.C., silver obol, Attic standard (0.69 gm). Head of 
Athena right, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three olive 
leaves and spiral palmette on bowl, hair represented by parallel lines on forehead/AOE, 
owl standing right, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1071, this coin. 
SNG Berry 692. Pozzi 1562. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 843. 
Extremely fine. 


Athens 


First half of the fourth century B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.19 gm). 
Head of Athena night with looped hair and profile eye, wearing pendant necklace, round 
earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three broad olive leaves and large spiral 
palmette on bowl, hair below neckpiece represented by dots/A[@E], owl with large eyes 
and ruffled head feathers standing right, olive spmg and crescent moon behind, all in 
shallow incuse square. Boston 1100 and Perkins 312, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 63. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very fine. 


The use of silver for all coinage was revived at Athens sometime before 391 B.C. However the city 
recovered slowly from the devastation of the Peloponnesian War, especially as she could no longer call 
in tribute to help finance reconstruction. Thus coins of the earlier fourth century are relatively scarce 
and display more evidence of careful minting than do the more abundant later issues. 


Athens 


296-295 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.60 gm). Head of Athena right with looped 
hair and profile eye, wearing pendant necklace, round earring and crested Attic helmet 
ornamented with olive leaves and large spiral palmette on bowl/4 © E, owl with large eyes 
and ‘prong’ tail standing right, olive sprig behind, horizontal calathus on right. Boston 
1099. SNG Berry 692. Ars Classica XII (1926), lot 1442. Excessively rare. Very fine, 
obverse off center. 


According to Mrs. Brett’s note in the Boston catalogue, these late gold staters were minted from gold 
stripped from Pheidias’ ivory and gold statue of Athena Parthenos on the Acropolis. This desecration 
was committed at the orders of the mercenary general Lachares, who exercised autocratic power at the 
time and needed the gold to pay his troops. The calathus on the reverse is, in Mrs. Brett’s opinion, a 
symbol of Athena in her aspect as a domestic goddess and thus an allusion to the source of the bullion. 


Athens 


139-138 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.82 gm). Head of Athena Parthenos 
right, wearing droplet earring and triple-crested helmet ornamented with aphlaston on 
neckpiece and Pegasus right on crown, dotted border to neckpiece, border of dots/ 
A-—@E, owl standing right on fallen amphora, across field HPA~KAE/ASHE/ETK/AHS/ 
AIONT/ZO, in right field winged Tyche casting ballot, B on amphora, all within olive 
wreath. Thompson 756a. Very fine. 


The New Style coinage of Athens began about 229 B.C. after a time of limited minting during the 
Macedonian period. The obverse type for this coinage is thought to have been copied from the head 
of Pheidias’ colossal statue of Athena in the Parthenon. The letter on the amphora on the reverse 
indicates the second month of the Athenian festival calendar. 





AEGINA 


Aegina 


Circa 550 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.34 gm). Sea turtle of ‘thin collar’ 
and ‘dotted carapace’ type/Irregular incuse punch mark. Boston 1107 and Thompson 
p. 4, 6, this coin. W. Greenwell, “On a find of archaic Greek coins, principally of the 
islands of the Aegean Sea,’ NC 1890, 1, this coin. Asyut Group 1. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 859; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine. 


The rocky terrain and lack of good agricultural land compelled the inhabitants of the island of Aegina 
to seek their living from the sea as commercial traders. In the early sixth century the island was the 
depot for Black Sea grain on its way to the Peloponnesus, and around mid-century Aeginetan traders 
obtained a concession at Naucratis in Egypt. In the course of their travels the merchants were exposed 
to the idea of coinage, and thus Aegina began to produce the earliest coinage of European Greece. 
The date of the opening of the mint is presently reckoned somewhere around the middle of the sixth 
century. 


Aegina 


| Circa 480-456 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.33 gm). Sea turtle of ‘thick collar’ 
) and ‘T’ type/Shallow ‘skew’ incuse. Boston 1112 and Perkins 324, this coin. Milbank pl. i, 
1. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Bold very fine. 


Around 480 the flans of the Aeginetan staters became generally broader and the shells of the turtles 

were ornamented with another row of pellets forming a ‘“‘T” pattern. At the same time the ‘skew’ 

| pattern of the reverse became both shallower and more regular. The chronology of these developments 

is based largely on hoard evidence, especially a deposit of staters found under the Isthmian temple 

) of Apollo, which burned circa 475. This type probably continued until the capture of Aegina by 
Athens in 457-456 B.C. 


Aegina 


Circa 456-431 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.33 gm). Tortoise/‘Skew’ incuse. 
Boston 1116 and Perkins 325, this coin. Milbank pl. ii, 12. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
| Arts. Extremely fine with small flan crack. 


It has been suggested that the change from a sea turtle to a land tortoise was occasioned by Athens’ 
} elimination of Aeginetan sea power after 457, but the motive for the change may simply have been 
the interruption of mint activity. 


| Aegina 


Fourth century B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.11 gm). Tortoise/‘Skew’ incuse. 
Milbank pl. ii, 15. Extremely fine. 


Following the downfall of Athens as an imperial power in 404 and the restoration of the Aeginetans to 
their homeland, there was a revival of coining at Aegina. Once again some changes in type can be 
detected which are most likely attributable to the thirty years’ interruption of mint activity. The 
modification of the reverse pattern resulted in the crossing at right angles of the two major bands. 
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Aegina 


Fourth century B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.14 gm). Tortoise/‘Skew’ incuse. 
Boston 1117, this coin. Milbank pl. ii, 14. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 864; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. | 


CORINTHIA 


Corinth 


Circa 350 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.59 gm). Pegasus with curled wing 
walking right along exergual line,? E below/Head of Athena left in Corinthian helmet 
with leather neck flap, forepart of boar behind, 4 below, all within shallow incuse. 
Ravel 891 (P360/TS08), same dies. Very rare. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


After the Peloponnesian War Corinth resumed coining on a regular and grand basis. A number of 
features which had tentatively appeared in earlier series, such as the pointed wing and neck flap on the 
helmet, now became the normal design. Occasionally, however, a series of coins reverted back to the 
previous archaic style. This stater is a particularly beautiful specimen of Ravel’s Series XIII. 


Corinth 


Circa 325 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.55 gm). Pegasus with pointed wing 
flying left, P below/Head of Athena left in Corinthian helmet with leather neck flap, P 
below chin, behind head dove flying left within wreath, all in shallow incuse. Ravel 1029, 
same dies. Superb. 


The latest issues of the Corinth mint have a characteristic Pegasus—deep-chested, his wing feathers 
spread and the second wing visible behind the first. This coinage ended with the Ptolemaic occupation 
of Corinth, 308-306 B.C. The subsidiary symbol on this stater seems an allusion to the types of nearby 
Sicyon. 


BLIS 
Olympia 


432-421 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.10 gm). A—A on either side of majestic 
eagle standing right on serpent which it tears with its beak, wings flapping, above counter- 
mark of owl within circle/F—A on either side of stylized thunderbolt, raised border of 
dots. Boston 1202 and Seltman 140a (BN/yx), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 918;ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


The temple of Zeus at Olympia, chief sanctuary of the father of gods and men, operated a mint which 
supplied currency to the pilgims and visitors to the temples and Olympic festivals. The constant changes 
in the representation of cult types and the frequent occurrence of countermarks, implying the coins 
were weighed as bullion, suggested to Seltman that these staters were issued in conjunction with the 
great Olympic festivals. This particular coin was issued during a period of comparative poverty, when 
Athens and all her allies were excluded from access to Olympia due to the Peloponnesian War. This 
coin was not adversely affected by these conditions; in fact it bears the initials of an artist and displays 
all the vibrance and energy to be associated with art forms produced during times of stress and unrest. 
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Olympia 


Circa 420 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.34 gm). Eagle’s head left, large vine 
leaf below, [AA] illegible/F—A on either side of thunderbolt within olive wreath. Boston 
1205 and Seltman 158a (BT?/sa), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 923; ex Greenwell collection; ex Sotheby sale (Subhi Pacha collection, 1878), 
lot 179. Very fine. 


Once again we encounter the artist AA in his splendid workmanship. Recognized as one of the great 
_ masters of mainland Greek numismatic art, the AA artist created coins which convey both a sense of 
great strength and an aura of piety. 


Olympia 


Circa 380 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.08 gm). Round shield with raised 
dotted rim, ornamented with eagle standing left on serpent which he tears with his beak/ 
F—A on either side of thunderbolt within wreath. Seltman 167 (BW/éy), same dies. 
Extremely rare. About very fine. 


This is an especially successful composition for the medium of coinage. The curve of the eagle’s back 
and the undulation of the serpent were perfectly designed to conform to the circular shape of the 
shield. The reverse die had been employed for the previous series as well, hence the flat and worn 
nature of the reverse strike. 


Olympia 


Circa 400 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.11 gm). Head of Hera right, wearing 
stephane ornamented with three palmettes, countermark in right field/F—A on either 
side of thunderbolt within olive wreath. Boston 1208 and Seltman 258a (EF/nx), this 
coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 924; ex Greenwell collection. 
Very fine. 


A second mint opened at Olympia around 420 B.C., issuing coins with types honoring Olympian Hera. 
_A total absence of die links attests to the independence of the two mints. This obverse die, though not 
the first in the series, closely resembles it in style and feeling. 


ARCADIA 


Arcadian League 


Circa 490 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.87 gm). Cleitor mint. Zeus 
Lycaeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right hand and sceptre 
in left/A A, head of Despoina left, wearing bead necklace and fillet, beaded hair cut in 
bangs over forehead and tied in queue at back of neck, all in shallow incuse square. 
Boston 1239 and Perkins 368, this coin. Williams 6(4/4), same dies. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very fine. 


The Arcadian League was an anti-Spartan alliance formed around 490 B.C. by the exiled Spartan king 
Cleomenes, who had been deposed after his anti-Persian passion reduced him to dishonest means to 
discredit nis pro-Persian colleague Demaretus. The league’s coinage featured local divinities, Zeus 
Lycaeus and Despoina, daughter of Demeter, who shared a sanctuary with her mother on Mt. Lycaeus. 
R. T. Williams has compared the style of the earliest coinage to contemporary Attic vase painting, 
specifically likening this head of Despoina to athletes by the Cleophrades Painter. Its die has been 
attributed to the Copenhagen Master, possibly an east Peloponnesian artist but most likely a native 
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Arcadian League 


Circa 477 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (3.06 gm). Tegea mint. Zeus 
Lycaeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle on extended right hand and sceptre 
in left/[A]AM —A—[AI]-KO_-M, head of Despoina right, wearing necklace with pendant, 
hair waved over forehead and arranged in bun at back of head, secured by double fillet 
wrapped several times around head and bun, all in shallow incuse square. Williams 81 
(58/51), same dies. Rare. Extremely fine. 


For some years after the battle of Plataea the Arcadian League operated three mints, adding Tegea and 
Mantineia to the original mint city of Cleitor. This act of expansion, combined with the use of damaged 
dies (note the small reverse die break here), suggests a state of emergency which required plentiful 
currency. A conjectural explanation is that the association of Tegea and Mantineia in a synoecism 
circa 477 provoked an attack by Sparta (Herodotus ix, 35, 2). The Aeginetian hemidrachm denomi- 
nation which characterized this coinage was precisely a day’s pay fora fifth century soldier (Thucydides 
v, 47, 6). 


Arcadian League 


Circa 465 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.92 gm). Tegea mint. Zeus 
Lycaeus, nude to waist, enthroned right, holding eagle in extended left hand and sceptre 
in right, punch mark of invented cithara above arm/ARK—[A4]—IKOMretrograde, head 
of Despoina three quarters right, wearing necklace with pendant, hair parted in middle 
and tightly waved over forehead, tied up in high bun at back of head, all in shallow incuse 
square. Boston 1248, Perkins 380 and Williams 189 (129/119), this coin. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very rare. Fine/Very fine plus. 


The Arcadian coinage is most remarkable for its early development of the three quarters head in the 
460’s, fully a generation before the influential facing heads of Syracuse. This die is attributed to the 
Paris Master. In Williams’ opinion it bears comparison with the better known Sicilian works. 


Thelpousa 


Circa 400-370 B.C., silver obol, Aeginetic standard (0.85 gm). Head of Demeter Erinys 
right with dishevelled hair, wearing wedge-shaped earring, © below chin/EPIQN above 
horse prancing right, loose rein behind, short ground line behind hind legs. Boston 1274 
and Perkins 390, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 318. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Rare. Nearly very fine. 


The Thelpousan cult of Demeter Erinys (‘Demeter the Fury’) was derived from the myth of her pur- 
suit by Poseidon during her grief stricken search for her lost daughter Persephone. Displeased at the 
god’s attentions, Demeter assumed the form of a mare. Poseidon transformed himself into a stallion 
and took his pleasure of her, arousing her fury. The offspring of their union were the goddess Despoina 
and the splendid horse Areion, Erion in local dialect. The types of this coin obviously allude to this 
myth. 


CRETE 
Gortyna 


Circa 300 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.44 gm). Europa in plane tree embrace 
ing eagle/Bull standing right, head reverted, all within shallow incuse circle. SNG Lockett 
2560, this coin. G. le Rider, Monnaies cretoises du Ve au Ie? siecle av. J.-C. (1966), 
pl. xviii, 20, same obverse die. J. N. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Crete ancienne (1 890), 
pl. 14, 19. Rare. Fine plus. 


The Cretans made use of Aeginetan staters until the suppression of the Aegina mint forced them te 
produce coinage of their own. The earliest native Cretan coins were often overstruck on Aeginetan 
staters, but around 380 the flans became broader, and there was a noticeable improvement in the 
style and execution of the coin designs. The coin types of Gortyna refer to the legend of Europa’s 
abduction by Zeus in the form of a white bull. He carried her to Crete, where he ravished her in the 
form of an eagle. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS 
Thera(?) 


Circa 510-490 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.23 gm). Dolphin leaping left over 
dolphin leaping right/Incuse pattern of five triangles. Boston 1297 and Perkins 396, this 
coin. ACGC 121. Kraay-Hirmer 528. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
Extremely rare. Nearly very fine. 


Thera (modern Santorin) is a volcanic island in the Aegean whose violent eruption has been connected 
with the downfall of Minoan civilization on Crete. During the sixth century the Cycladic Islands came 
under the influence of Aegina, which produced the major silver coinage of the era. A number of the 
islands issued derivative coinages, characterized by simple, heraldic types in bold relief; incuse reverses; 
and Aeginetic weight. Most of these coinages ended with the Persian Wars, before ethnic inscriptions 
became common, and thus their attribution is mostly conjectural. The attribution of this type to 
Thera is one of the less secure. Brett dated it to the earlier half of the sixth century, but the study of 
the Asyut hoard concludes that many archaic coinages extended into the fifth century. The date 
offered here is suggested by a comparison of the reverse with the incuse patterns on Aeginetan staters 
in the Asyut hoard. 


KINGDOM OF PONTUS 


Pharnaces I 


Circa 185-170/160 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (3.97 gm). Diademed head of 
Pharnaces right/BASIAEQ2 ®APNAKO[T], syncretistic deity standing facing, wearing 
chiton, chlamys and mitra, holding single cornucopiae, caduceus and grape cluster, at his 
feet a fawn standing right and nibbling at the grapes, thunderbolt above, star over crescent 
in inner left field. SNG von Aulock 3. Cf. Rec. gen. 5, pl. i, 10. Very rare. Very fine. 


Pharnaces I, son of Mithradates III, was the first Pontic king to document his reign according to the 
Pontic era beginning in 337 B.C. A ruthless and ambitious ruler, Pharnaces was said to have eliminated 
his father in order to succeed to the throne. He immediately waged war against Eumenes of Pergamum 
and Ariarthes of Cappadocia, seized Galatia and Sinope and invaded Bithynia. Though he was eventually 
to lose these conquests, he moved his capital to Sinope and adorned it with public works. Pharnaces 
claimed to be a member of the highest Persian nobility, descended from Perseus and Andromeda. The 
star and crescent of the reverse symbolize the Persian Ahura Mazda and allude to his alleged lineage. 


Mithradates VI 


120-63 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 80/79 B.C., Attic standard (16.74 gm). Diademed head 
of Mithradates VI right/BAZSIAEQS above, MIOPAAATOYT ETNMATOPOY® below, 
stag grazing left, star over crescent in left field, HIZ over & in right field, 1B in exergue, 
all within wreath of ivy and fruit. Boston 1359, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; probably ex Bithynia hoard, 1928 (Noe, NNM 78, p. 51, 153). Very fine plus. 


The greatest king of his line, Mithradates VI spent the early part of his reign enlarging his kingdom and 
the remainder challenging Rome. This coin is dated to the twelfth month of the year 218 of the 
Bithynian era, 80/79 B.C. The symbols on the reverse refer to Mithradates’ ancestry, and the ivy 
wreath alludes to his assumption of the surname Dionysus. 


PAPHLAGONIA 


Cromna 


Circa 340-300 B.C., silver tetrobol, Persic standard (3.45 gm). Laureate head of Zeus left/ 
KPQMNA, draped bust of city Tyche left, wearing bead necklace, triple-drop earring and 
turreted stephane ornamented with palmette between two @’s, 4 under chin, ivy leaf 
above. Boston 1364, this coin. Rec. gen. 4, pl. xxi, 25. Babelon II 2940, pl. clxxxivy, 3. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 975; ex Greenwell collection. Very 
fine. 


Cromna, a coastal town between Cytoris and Amastris, was known in Homeric times but seems to have 
played no role in history until incorporated into the synoecism of Amastris in 300 B.C. The nominative 
legend makes a case for regarding the reverse head as a personification of the city rather than Hera, as 
she is often described. 
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KINGDOM OF BITHYNIA 


Prusias | 


228-180 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.98 gm). Diademed head of Prusias | 
right/BALIAEQS MPOTSIOT, Zeus, nude to waist, standing left, holding sceptre and 
crowning royal name, in inner left field thunderbolt over M: over AAS Boston 1381, thi 
coin. Weber 4938, same obverse die. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Benson collection. 
Very fine. 


Prusias | was the greatest monarch of his dynasty, enlarging his kingdom both to the east and to th 
west along the coast of the Black Sea but at the same time providing a period of general prosperity fo 
his subjects. The reverse of his coinage probably reproduces the famous statue of Zeus Stratios by th 
sculptor Doedalsos which stood in the temple of Zeus at Nicomedia. | 





MYSIA 


Cyzicus 


Circa 550 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.17 gm). Head of tunny fish left above 
tunny fish left/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1391 and von Fritze 8, pl. 1, 7, this coin, 
Greenwell 167, pl. vi, 31. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1587; ex 
Greenwell collection. Scarce. Fine. 

Cyzicus was a colony of Miletus, founded according to tradition in 756 B.C. It possessed a unique site | 
an island which could be joined to the mainland or cut off at will for nearly perfect defensibility. Its 
location on the Sea of Marmora gave it a tremendous economic importance, for the Black Sea region) 


was Greece’s breadbasket, and Cyzicus was one of the chief depots for collecting and shipping the 
Euxine grain. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 550 B.C., electrum twenty-fourth stater, Phocaic standard (0.66 gm). Head off 
tunny fish right with spikes projecting from truncation, two pellets behind/Swastika 
incuse. Greenwell 166, pl. vi, 30. Cf. von Fritze 9, pl. i, 8 (twelfth stater). Fine. 


The tunny fish is a constant, if later subordinate, element in every Cyzicene coin design. It was probably’ 
chosen as the civic badge to symbolize the excellent fishing shoals nearby, yet another source off 
Cyzicene wealth. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 520 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.66 gm). Four-winged harpy flying 
left, holding tunny by tail in right hand, resting its head on left hand, tunny fish left 
below/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1399, von Fritze 23, pl. i, 24 and Greenwell, NC 
1890, p. 24, pl. iii, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1517 
ex Greenwell collection. About very fine. 








Cyzicus 


Circa 500 B.C., electrum stater, Phocaic standard (16.11 gm). Forepart of lion left with 
head reverted, tongue protruded, behind tunny fish downwards/Quadripartite incuse. 
Boston 1417, von Fritze 40, pl. i, 41 and Greenwell 110, pl. v, 5, this coin. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1535; ex Greenwell collection. Scarce. Fine 
plus. 


In value the electrum stater on the Phocaic standard was generally equivalent to the Persian daric, 
although relative values must have fluctuated from time to time and from place to place. Their equi- 
valency was related to their identical origin in military cashiering: each was a month’s pay for a 
mercenary soldier. But while the Persian coinage apparently retained its basically military function, 
the electrum stater at Cyzicus underwent a transformation into a trade currency. The type of this 
stater is very close to contemporary silver staters of an uncertain Carian mint, pessibly Mylasa. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 490 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.66 gm). Nude male figure kneeling 
left, holding tunny fish by tail in right hand/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1488. Von 
Fritze 112. Greenwell 86. Rare. Very fine plus. 


Electrum was the natural medium of oriental coinage from its very beginning. But by the fifth century 
the bimetallic system of the Lydian and Persian royal houses had influenced custom, so that most 
autonomous Greek cities in Asia now developed civic coinages in silver like the rest of the Greek 
world. Large-scale electrum coinages survived at only three mints—Cyzicus, Phocaea and Mytilene. 
Each of these coinages retained certain archaic features—thick, lumpy fabric; incuse reverse; constantly 
changing types; and the lack of a clear indication of the issuing authority. All this suggests that the 
Cyzicene electrum was not a civic coinage, i.e. not the official legal tender of Cyzicus, but exclusively 
a trade currency. The pattern of finds and the numerous written references to ‘Cyzicenes’ show that 
they were the accepted medium of exchange between the barbarian north and the civilized centers of 
the Aegean. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 480 B.C., electrum twelfth stater, Phocaic standard (1.36 gm). Head of lioness left 
with dotted truncation, on right tunny fish upwards/Quadripartite incuse. Cf. Boston 
1415 and von Fritze 39 (hectae). Scarce. Very fine. 


-Cyzicus 


Circa 460 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.37 gm). Boar walking left on tunny 
fish left/Mill sail incuse. Boston 1465. Von Fritze 90. Greenwell 135, pl. v, 31. Scarce. 
Superb. 


This exquisite hecte is so sharply struck and so well preserved that the boar’s eyelid and tusks can be 
clearly seen, as well as the individual hairs at the end of his tail. 
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Cyzicus 


Circa 450 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.69 gm). Torso of harpy left wit 
curved wings, hair in kekryphalos, holding tunny fish by tail/Quadripartite incuse. Vo 
Fritze 75. Greenwell 98, pl. iv, 26. Cf. Boston 1448 (stater). Scarce. Very fine. 


The harpies were wind spirits who mysteriously seized and carried off people or their possession: 
In art, from the sixth century on, they are depicted as winged women. The Sirens, with whom they are 
easily confused, were portrayed as birds with female heads. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 450-400 B.C., electrum hecte, Phociac standard (2.63 gm). Forepart of winged stag 
left with dotted truncation, below tunny fish left/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1436, thi 
coin. Von Fritze 102. Greenwell 128, pl. v, 22. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ey 
Warren collection 1551. Scarce. Fine plus. 


From the 440’s B.C. there are numerous references to ‘Cyzicenes’ in Attic inscriptions, and the Cy zicen¢ 
coin types include an unusually large proportion of Athenian themes. It is known that Athens hac 
important interests in the Black Sea region, yet Athenian coinage is rarely found there, and this despiti 
her well known policy of suppressing rival coinages through the instrumentality of the Delian League 
All this suggests that Athens and Cyzicus may have had some agreement regarding the questions 0 
coinage and access to the Black Sea. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 450-400 B.C., electrum twelfth stater, Phocaic standard (1.35 gm). Winged do; 
standing left on tunny fish, head reverted/Quadripartite incuse. Cf. von Fritze 104 an 
Greenwell 140 (hectae). Nearly very fine. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 375 B.C., electrum fourrée stater (13.18 gm). Heracles kneeling right on tunny fis! 
to wrestle Nemean lion/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1494, this coin. Von Fritze 161 
pl. v, 9. Greenwell 69, pl. iti, 20. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collectiot 
1485. Very rare. Fine. 


This stater very closely imitates the type of the Syracusan 100-litrae gold pieces of 380-367 B.C. 
even to the substitution of the tunny fish for the original rocky ground line. The fourth centuf! 
Cyzicene coinage offers quite a few examples of types imitated from the coinage of other cities 
Of the various hypotheses offered to explain this phenomenon, the least troublesome is that th 
choice of types was left to the discretion of the mint magistrates, some of whom had personal tie 
with other cities which they chose to honor in this way. 


yzicus 


irca 370 B.C., electrum stater, Phocaic standard (15.75 gm). Head of Attis right in 
/hrygian cap, below neck truncation tunny fish right/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1521 
nd Perkins 421, this coin. Von Fritze 142, pl., iv, 28. Greenwell 56, pl. iii, 5. Ex Boston 
useum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Rare. Fine plus. 


.ttis was the youthful consort of the great Anatolian mother goddess Cybele. The original Phrygian 
rsion of his myth (Pausanias vii, 17, 10-12) is decidedly gamy, involving the forcible unmanning of 
is father, incestuous longings and Attis’ self-castration, a feature which came to characterize the 
riesthood of Cybele. Attis was a vegetation god whose death was mourned and annual resurrection 
2lebrated, but in Greek times he seems not to have shared in the actual worship of the cult of Cybele. 


yzicus 


irca 350 B.C., electrum stater, Phocaic standard (15.99 gm). Bull with facing head walk- 
g mght on tunny fish right/Quadripartite incuse with granulated surface. Boston 1513. 
abelon II 2767, pl. clxxvii, 4. Von Fritze 178, pl. v, 26. Greenwell 122, pl. v, 16. Rare. 
ine plus. 


e type of this stater is strongly reminiscent of the silver nommoi of Lucanian Thurium which, 
usingly, also used a tunny fish in the exergue. The exact type, however—a bull with turned head 
anding, not charging—most closely resembles certain rare and choice dinommoi produced at Thurium 
ound 360 B.C. 


zicus 


irca 350 B.C., electrum stater, Phocaic standard (16.05 gm). Horseman on far side of 

tse mght, both standing on tunny fish right/Quadripartite incuse with granulated 
irface. Boston 1557, this coin. Von Fritze 213, pl. vi, 25. Published by Greenwell, NC 
897, pl. xi, 3, as in his collection. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
ery rare. Very fine plus. 


his horseman is instructing his mount in a maneuvre known as vmopiBateoOac: at a signal, the horse 
reels so that his rider may mount with ease. For other representations of this subject, see Mrs. Brett’s 
ote to Boston 892. 








zicus 


rea 350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.63 gm). Androcephalic bull with 
cing head standing left on tunny fish left/Quadripartite incuse with granulated surface. 
belon IJ 2718, pl. clxxv, 43. Von Fritze 125. Greenwell 50, pl. ii, 30. Rare. Extremely 
ne. 


e human-headed bull was a common personification of rivers, especially in the western Greek world. 
imitated from coins rather than other art forms, this river god is most reminiscent of Achelous as 
presented on the silver of Campanian Neapolis. 
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Cyzicus 


Circa 350 B.C.. electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.72 gm). Panther at bay to left on 
tunny fish left/Quadripartite incuse with granulated surface. Boston 1472. Babelon II 
2751, pl. clxxvi, 30. Greenwell 106. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


Cyzicus 


389-330 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.55 gm). SQTEIPA, veiled head 
of Kore left, wearing necklace and pendant earring, crowned with grain/K T —T1, lion’s 
head left with dotted truncation, tunny fish left below, wreath symbol in right field. 
As Babelon II 2811 but this symbol not listed; also lacking in BMC, SNG von Aulock, 
Boston and Nomisma IX. Extremely fine. 


Cyzicus’ production of a major silver coinage —a civic as opposed to a trade currency —is no doubt to 
be associated with the decline of Athenian power in Asia. The cult of Kore (Persephone) was of course 
a major one at this great grain emporium; indeed Cyzicus was one of several places which claimed to 
be the site of Persephone’s abduction by Hades. The lion’s head is probably the symbol of Apollo, 
who was worshipped at Cyzicus as the father of the eponymous founder. 


Cyzicus 


Circa 280-200 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (13.19 gm). Head of Kore left, 
wearing bead necklace and pendant earring, hair confined by sphendone and broad band 
wrapped several times around head, two ears of grain above forehead, under neck truncation 
a tunny fish left (off flan this specimen)/KY—I1, Apollo, nude to waist, seated left on 
omphalos, holding phiale in extended right hand and resting left on lyre, in left field 4 
over prow left. Boston 1580, this coin. Nomisma IX, pl. vi, 9. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 996; ex Greenwell collection. Nearly extremely fine. 


The reverse pose of Apollo is one of many third century imitations of the type of the gold staters 
issued by the Delphic Amphictyony in 346 B.C. on the occasion of the Pythian festival at which Philip 
of Macedon presided. The Seleucid version is perhaps the most familiar. 


Lampsacus 


Circa 350 B.C., gold stater, Persic standard (8.46 gm). Head of maenad left, wearing bead 
necklace and pendant earring, crowned with ivy, hair tossing wildly/Forepart of Pegasus 
right with curved wing. A. Baldwin, ““Lampsakos: the gold staters, silver and bronze 
coinages,’” AJN LIII (1924), 17h (=Hirsch XII, 1904, lot 230), same dies. Boston 1590. 
Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Lampsacus, a late eighth century Phocaean colony situated on the eastern entrance to the Dardanelles, 
was another famous commercial city which derived its prosperity from the Black Sea-Aegean trade 
In the fourth century it was the only mint to supplement the supply of Persian darics with expressly 
Greek gold coinage, seemingly intended for international use in situations where the Persian gold 
would be somehow inappropriate. Each of the 41 issues has a different obverse type paired with the 
winged horse monster of the reverse (perhaps a sea horse rather than Pegasus), and each is a numismati¢ 
masterpiece. This highly artistic coinage probably came to an end with the advent of the Alexandrine 
staters 


Parium 


Y 


irca 475 B.C., silver drachm, reduced Phocaic standard (3.10 gm). Gorgoneion with 
protruded tongue/Incuse square containing cruciform pattern. Weber 5132, same reverse 
die. Babelon I 652, pl. xvi, 23. About extremely fine. 


Parium, located on the Propontis between Lampsacus and Priapus, was a joint colony of Miletus, Paros 
ind Erythrae. The presence of the earliest Parian drachms in hoards buried around 480 (see Asyut 612) 
contradicts earlier conjectures that this coinage began in the sixth century. It seems to have been 
imited in output and intended for home consumption only. 


Pergamum 





Attalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.96 gm). Laureate head of 

hiletaerus right, border of dots/PIAET AIPOT, Athena enthroned left, holding transverse 
pear under left arm and shield with gorgoneion device in right hand, sphinx on throne 
eat, A on side of throne, bow in right field. Westermark V.XXIII—R.1la, same dies. 
Very fine plus. 


nly with the drama of Philetaerus, a lieutenant of Lysimachus who was placed in charge of the royal 
reasury at Pergamum. Philetaerus was faithful to Lysimachus until he was falsely implicated in an 
ssassination plot against his master. Under these compromising circumstances Philetaerus sought 


hough Pergamum must have been inhabited from early times, it entered the mainstream of history 
afety in revolt, pledging his allegiance to Seleucus Nicator, who confirmed him as governor of Pergamum. 
| 


ergamum 













ttalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.05 gm). Laureate head of 
hiletaerus right, border of dots/PIAETAIPOT, Athena enthroned left, crowning royal 
ame, transverse spear and shield with gorgoneion device propped against throne, ivy leaf 
n outer left field, A in inner left field, bow in right field. Westermark V.LIX—R.2., same 
ies. About extremely fine. 


hiletaerus, a eunuch, was succeeded by his nephews Eumenes and Attalus, who placed their uncle’s 
name and portrait on their coinage while retaining his reverse type, which had been copied from that 
f Lysimachus as if to confer a semblance of legitimacy on Philetaerus’ revolt. 


ergamum 


ttalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.89 gm). Laureate head of 
hiletaerus right, border of dots/h1AET AIPOY, Athena enthroned left, crowning royal 
ame, transverse spear and shield with lion’s head device propped against throne, ivy leaf 
n outer left field, A in inner left field, bow in right field. Boston 1612 and Westermark 
-LX—R.1., this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1028; ex 
reenwell Collection. Very fine plus. 


ttalus I was the first of his dynasty to assume the royal title, and he also established the pro-Roman 
olicy which became traditional for his line. He was an important patron of the arts and built the 
abulous Pergamene library to the astounding size of over 200,000 volumes, rivalling the library of 
‘Alexandria. 
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Pergamum 


Attalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.92 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, border of dots/bIAETAIPOY, Athena enthroned left, crowning royal 
name, transverse spear and shield with gorgoneion device propped against throne, A in 
outer left field, ivy leaf in inner left field, bow in right field. Boston 1610 and Westermark 
V.XXXIII-R.1., this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1027; 
ex Greenwell collection. Nearly very fine. 


Pergamum 


Attalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.12 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, border of dots/®1AET AIPOT, Athena enthroned left, crowning royal 
name, transverse spear and shield with gorgoneion device propped against throne, bee in 
outer left field, 6 in inner left field, bow in right field. Boston 1616 and Westermark 
V.CHI:B—R.4., this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1033; 
ex Greenwell collection. About extremely fine. 


TROAS 
Abydus 


Circa 320-280 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Persic standard (2.54 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo right/ABY before eagle standing left, bee in left field, magistrate’s name TAAIN 
MO in right field. Boston 1621 and Perkins 433, this coin. Babelon II 2463, pl. clxviii, 
19. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine plus. 


Abydus was a colony of Miletus which was located on the Asiatic side of the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont, opposite Sestus. It was at this location that Xerxes in 480 built a bridge from Asia to 
Europe in preparation for his invasion of Greece. A storm destroyed the bridge, whereupon Xerxes 
issued his memorable command for the scourging of the sea. 


Neandria 


Circa 420-400 B.C., silver obol, Rhodian standard (0.61 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
right/NE{A]N, ram walking right, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1633, this coin. 
SNG von Aulock 7628. Jameson 1457. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 1046; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


The site of Neandria has been located on Mt. Chigri, where an extensive wall system and other archae- 
ological remains have been excavated, including coins with the ethnic of the city (see J. Thacher 
Clarke, “‘A Proto-lonic capital from Neandria,’”” AJA Il, pp. 1ff and Calvert, JHS I, p. 82f). In the 
latter part of the fifth century Neandria was one of the towns paying tribute to Athens. The obverse 
type of Apollo was common to the coinage of several cities of the Troad. 



















ISLANDS OF TROAS 


~enedos 


Mirca 450-387 B.C., silver drachm, Phocaic standard (3.49 gm). Janiform head, diademed 
male on left, laureate and bearded male on right/TENE—~A—I—ON, double-bladed 
xe (Jabrys), grape cluster in lower left field, cantharus in lower right field. Pozzi 2283, 
me dies. BMC 14. Nearly very fine. 


mint of considerable importance was located on the island of Tenedos from early times. Its earliest 
oinage featured the double-bladed axe, which probably had religious significance. When it was later 
oupled with the mysterious janiform head, the conjunction of types seemed so provocative that 
ristotle explained it as an allusion to the island’s laws for the punishment of adultery. More likely the 
niform head, which occasionally appears at Lampsacus as well, represents the eponymous hero Tenes 
nd his lover Philonome, who were cast ashore on the island. 


AEOLIS 


egae 


irca 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.75 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
hresterios right, bow and quiver over shoulder/AITAIEQN, Zeus standing left, holding 
agle and sceptre, in inner left field, all within oak wreath. SNG von Aulock 1594. 
NG Copenhagen 6. Rare. Extremely fine. 


f the twelve cities of Aeolis, Aegae was one of the least politically and economically important. 
owever despite its provincial character it joined other Aeolian and Ionian cities in the production of 
he broad-flanned tetradrachms known as ‘stephanephori’. These coins were issued around 160 B.C. by 
single mint. In each case the obverse type represented the founder or principal deity of the city, 
hile the reverse had some other characteristic civic type, invariably surrounded by a wreath. 


yme 


irca 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.65 gm). Diademed head of Amazon 
yme right/K TMAIQN, bridled horse standing right, raising left foreleg over one-handled 
up, in exergue magistrate’s name KAAAIAS, all within laurel wreath. SNG Lockett 
745. Pozzi 2297. Superb. 


nother city which took part in the issue of the ‘stephanephori’ was Cyme, the largest of the Aeolian 
ities. According to legend it was founded by an Amazon, who provides the subject for the obverse 
ere. Actually Cyme was probably a Locrian or Euboean colony. It had a long but irregular history 
1s a mint, with both the horse and the one-handled cup as characteristic types. 


yme 


irca 160 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (3.88 gm). Diademed head of Amazon 
yme right/K YMAIQN, bridled horse standing right, raising left foreleg over one-handled 
up, in exergue magistrate’s name KAAAIAY®, all within laurel wreath. Cf. SNG Lockett 
745 (tetradrachm), Cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Muenzen, Vienna 1902, p. 47, 1, 
1. ii, 9 (magistrate © T PAT QN). Extremely rare. Possibly unique. Very fine plus. 


© authoritative source mentions drachmae along with the tetradrachms of the ‘stephanephorus’ issue. 
he fact that many of the cities involved in this issue had a meager commercial life has prompted the 
uggestion that the coinage may have been primarily ceremonial in intent. However the emergence of 
mall denominations may tend to weaken that hypothesis. 
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Elaia 


Circa 450-420 B.C., silver diobol, Attic standard (1.22 gm). Helmeted head of Athena 
left/[E—-A-—A-—1] in corners of incuse square, olive wreath in center. Weber 5541, same 
obverse die. SNG von Aulock 7679. Very fine. 

Like many Aeolian towns Elaia claimed an eponymous Amazon as its foundress. In the fifth century, 


the city was a member of the Delian League, and it was no doubt compelled to pay tribute to Athens 
in the latter part of the century. The obverse type may reflect this connection. 





224 
Myrina 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.79 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
Grynaeus right/MTPINAIQN, Apollo Grynaeus, nude to waist, walking right, holding 
filleted laurel branch in left hand and phiale in right, at his feet omphalos and amphora, 
Kin left field, all within laurel wreath. Seyrig pl. 31, 22.12, same obverse die. SNG von 
Aulock 1664. Very fine plus. 


Myrina, one of the eleven ancient cities listed by Herodotus (i. 49), was also named after an alleged 
Amazonian foundress (/liad ii, 814). Its tetradrachms featured types honoring the oracular Apollo of 
the neighboring city of Grynium. The amphora is a constant symbol on this coinage and may have 
been Myrina’s civic badge. 





LESBOS 


te 
te 
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Methymna 


$10-500 B.C., silver stater, Attic standard (8.53 gm). MA®VM/WA[IO®], boar standing 
right, preparing to charge/MA @®VM/-A1-—O2, head of Athena right with straight, 
beaded hair, wearing bead necklace, round earring and helmet ornamented with beaded 
volute, all in shallow incuse square with dotted square border. Boston 1659, this coin, 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1069; ex Greenwell collection; 
ex Lesbos hoard, 1891 (NNM 78). Rare. Very fine. 





The large island of Lesbos was the scene of the earliest Aeolian settlement (about 3200 B.C.), the 
home of an important school of poetry in the later seventh century and a mighty force in Aegean 
politics. Methymna was its second most important city. In the last quarter of the sixth century it 
opened a mint which produced a handsome silver coinage. Its use of the complete ethnic is almost 
unique for the time, and the double relief fabric is not characteristic for northern Asia Minor but 
rather recalls contemporary products of the mints at Athens, Corinth and Cnidus. The boar is wonder- 
fully vigorous, and the Athena head offers a fine example of the local archaic style. 


,5 


£20 


Methymna 


510-500 B.C., silver tetrobol, Attic standard (2.92 gm). MA(?), armed and helmeted 
warrior kneeling left, brandishing spear and shield/Horseman charging right, superimposed 
over left frame of shallow incuse square with dotted border. Boston 1662, this coin, 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1073; ex Greenwell collection. 
Rare. Fine. 





This probably anepigraphic type has been attributed to Methymna on the basis of its association in 
hoards with inscribed staters like the above. Six suggested they were struck to finance the Lesbian 
participation in Darius’ campaign against the Scythians, circa 515 B.C. (Herodotus iv, 97). 




















Mytilene 


Circa 485-455 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.56 gm). Lion’s head right with 
dotted truncation/Incuse calf’s head right with truncation of small incuse squares, shallower 
square incuse behind containing raised triangle and rectangle. Boston 1680, this coin. 
Babelon II 2129, pl. clix, 4. SNG von Aulock 1685. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 1601; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine. 


Like Cyzicus, Mytilene produced an extensive electrum coinage intended primarily for export, and 
featuring an ingenious variety of types without a single unifying element to indicate the place of issue. 
The city initiated its electrum coinage rather late, circa 485 B.C., when most earlier electrum coinages 
ad been superseded by silver. The basic denomination was the hecte rather than the stater, and the 
slectrum used was a man-made alloy containing a substantial percentage of copper in addition to gold 
and silver. The earliest coins invariably have the reverse type in incuse, but in contrast to the south 
(talian incuse coinage the obverse and reverse types are independent and unrelated. 


ytilene 


irca 455-400 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.49 gm). Forepart of winged lion 
jeft/Sphinx seated right in shallow incuse square. Boston 1696 and Perkins 444, this coin. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Extremely fine. 


Around mid-century Mytilene replaced its incuse reverse type with a relief type. 


ytilene 


Circa 410 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.59 gm). Head of Athena right in 
crested Attic helmet ornamented with spiral palmettes/Head of bearded satrap right in 
Persian tiara, all in shallow incuse square with linear square border. Boston 1705, this 
coin. Bodenstedt M74. Babelon II 43, pl. Ixxxviii, 7 (Pergamum). SNG von Aulock 1708. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1649; ex Greenwell collection. 
Very fine. 


‘Babelon identified the satrap depicted here as Eurysthenes and attributed the coin to the Pergamene 
mint. Clearly, however, this is a Lesbian issue. The portrait may be that of Tissaphernes, the satrap of 
‘Sardis who abetted the revolt of the Asian cities against Athens by subsidizing operations of the Spartan 
fleet in the area, with the ultimate goal of collecting tribute from the revolted Greeks and restoring 
them to the Persian empire. Lesbos was among the leaders of the revolt, and it is not inconceivable 
that its tributary contribution to Tissaphernes’ war chest might have borne his portrait. Still another 
candidate, if this hecte can be dated to the fourth century, would be Orontas, leader of the satrapal 
‘revolt (363-357). Orontas’ Lampsacene coinage also bore the head of Athena, and the type should 
probably be regarded as a compliment to the Athenian contingent of 10,000 which fought for his 
chief ally Tachus of Egypt. 
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Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


Circa 400-336 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.51 gm). Female head (Io?) right 
wearing bead necklace, droplet earring and horned fillet, hair rolled/Head of young 
Dionysus right, crowned with ivy, linear square border around. Boston 1715, this coin. 
Bodenstedt M55, M56. SNG von Aulock 1720. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; e 
Warren collection 1634; ex Greenwell collection. Scarce. Very fine plus. 


Around 400 B.C. Mytilene entered into a monetary convention with Phocaea on the mainland, with 
each city to mint for both in alternate years. The weight of the hectes and the composition of the 
artificial electrum were carefully legislated, and the penalty for intentional violation of the standards 
by a monetary magistrate was death (J. F. Healy, ‘“‘Notes on the monetary union between Mytilene 
and Phokaia,’”” JHS LX XVII, 1957, p. 267f). 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


Circa 400-336 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.55 gm). Head of young Dionysus 
right, crowned with ivy/Facing head of bearded Silenus with horse’s ears, linear square: 
border around. Boston 1723, this coin. Bodenstedt M87, M88. Ex Boston Museum of! 
Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1637; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine plus. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


Circa 336-330 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.57 gm). Veiled head of Demeter 
right, wearing round earring and crowned with grain/Filleted tripod within linear square 
border. Boston 1743, this coin. Babelon II 2224, pl. clxi, 39. SNG von Aulock 1726. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1660; ex Greenwell collection. 
Very fine plus. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


Circa 330 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.55 gm). Head of Apollo Carneius 
right with ram’s horn, three locks of hair curling upwards above forehead/Eagle standing 
right, wings closed, head reverted, linear square border around. Boston 1738, this coin. 
Babelon IT 2216, pl. clxi, 30. SNG von Aulock 1727. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 1654; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


This obverse head has been described as that of Zeus Ammon or Apollo Carneius, but J. F. Healy 
(NC 1962, pp. 65ff) has argued that this was the last issue of the Mytilenean mint and that the type 
represents Alexander in the guise of the son of Ammon, as he would later appear on Lysimachus’ 
coinage. The eagle is probably a symbol for Zeus, alluding both to the identification of Zeus with 
Ammon and to the Zeus reverse type of Alexander’s coinage. Mytilene had voluntarily joined Alexandef, 
and when it was captured by the Persian fleet and forced to renounce its allegiance he had sent his 
admiral Hegelochus to rescue it. Either of these two occasions would have been suitable for a flattering 
depiction of Alexander on the city’s last coins. 


EARLY ELECTRUM 























outhern Ionia? 


ate seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum hecte, Lydo-Milesian standard (2.23 gm). 
ruciform rosette with pellet in center, four pellets in angles of arms/Incuse. Possibly 
npublished; cf. BMC 6, pl. iii, 14 (Erythrae?) and Babelon I 275, pl. v, 32 (Erythrae?), 
oth however on the Phocaic standard. Extremely fine. 


rchaeological excavations at Ephesus suggest a date of circa 640-630 B.C. for the earliest man-made 
oinage in Lydia and southern Ionia, replacing the use of weighed, naturally occurring nuggets. From 
peless or merely roughened surfaces crude types probably evolved almost immediately. Attempts to 
entify the mint or mints of this coinage are mostly conjectural, but several different weight standards 
ere used each corresponding to a different geographical zone. Coins on the standard common to 
iletus and Lydia, sometimes called the ‘Phoenician’ standard, circulated in southern lonia and Caria. 


orthern Ionia? 


ate seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.44 gm). Raised 
astika pattern/Quadripartite incuse. BMC 45. Babelon 1 117, pl. iv, 1. SNG von Aulock 
776. Extremely fine. 


he Phocaic standard, based on a stater of 16 gm, may have spread after about 620 when Lydia was at 
ar with several lonian cities. Coinage on this standard circulated in northern lonia. The numerous 
pes of this interesting coinage far outnumber the possible mints and may represent personal rather 
an civic badges. However the careful correlation of weight and area of circulation warns against 
garding this as privately-issued bankers’ currency. 


orthern Ionia? 


ate seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum twenty-fourth stater, Phocaic standard 
.62 gm). Head of lioness right with jaws closed/Mill sail incuse. Babelon I 138, pl. iv, 13 
hocaea). SNG von Aulock 1774, 1775. Very fine. 


he identification of this animal head is not entirely certain. Babelon saw in it a seal, suggesting 
hocaea as a possible mint. 


orthern Ionia? 


ate seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum twenty-fourth stater, Phocaic standard 
.68 gm). Fibula/Rough square incuse. Cf. Boston 1791 (hecte). Extremely fine. 
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Northern lonia? 


Late seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum twenty-fourth stater, Phocaic standard 
(0.69 gm). Eagle’s head left/Incuse. Possibly unpublished: not in Boston, BMC, Babelon 
or SNG von Aulock. Extremely fine. 


IONIA 


Clazomenae 


380-367 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.92 gm). Head of Apollo three quarters 
left, wearing laurel crown and stephane ornamented with palmettes and beaded border, 
Traces of inscription, swan with spread wings standing left, head reverted to plume wing 
in right field forepart of winged boar left. Boston 1850 and Perkins 461, this coin 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Extremely rare. Very fine/Fine. 


The coastal city of Clazomenae was one of the original members of the lonian League and one of the 
first Greek cities to issue a silver coinage. The facing head coinage was inaugurated around 380 B.C. by 
the great artist Theodotus, who adapted the facing head of Arethusa by Cimon to suit the different 
character of Apollo, chief god of Clazomenae. The winged boar, a subsidiary symbol on the reverse, 
was the characteristic type of Clazomenae’s earliest silver. Concerning Apollo with stephanos, Brett 
cites Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie, Leipzig 1V, no. 3, 5, p. 35, figs. 6, 7. 


Clazomenae 


Circa 375 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.06 gm). Close to Theodotus. Laureate 
head of Apollo three quarters left/K A—A, swan with spread wings left, around magistrate’s 
name MA—-NAPQN[A=]. Boston 1854, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 1091; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


Theodotus is one of the few signing artists to have worked outside the Greek west. This drachm. 
though itself unsigned, is so close stylistically to a signed Theodotus tetradrachm bearing the same 
magisterial name that his authorship is a distinct possibility, despite the minor denomination. The 
artist’s vision stresses both Apollo’s mantic quality and his delicate beauty, and it has a reverential 
feeling not usually found on coins—a reminder of the particular and sincere devotion of Greek men te 
Apollo. 


Clazomenae 


Circa 360-300 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.04 gm). Laureate head of Apolle 
three quarters left, himation clasped around neck/KA—A, swan with spread wings stand 
ing left, above magistrate’s name IITOEO*Y and monogram bf. Boston 1869, this coin 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1093; ex Greenwell collection 
Rare. About extremely fine. 


The reverse type of the Clazomenian silver also related to the cult of Apollo. The swan was one of the 
god’s many symbols: according to myth he flew south every year from the land of the Hyperboream 
in a chariot drawn by swans. Another rather fanciful theory interprets the swan as having an additiona 
punning reference to the city’s name by deriving Clazomenae from KAatouat, a verb used to deserib' 
the call of the wild swans which abounded in the region. 
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‘irca 360-300 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Attic standard (2.03 gm). Laureate head of 
pollo three quarters left, himation clasped at neck/KA—A, swan with spread wings 
anding left, astragalus symbol in front, above magistrate’s name AIMOAAA[®]. Boston 
868, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1099;ex Greenwell 
ollection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


curious feature of the Clazomenian coinage is its adherence to the Attic standard at a time when 
rtually all other Asian mints abandoned it. Kraay has pointed out (ACGC p. 249) that the weights 
e always slightly under, suggesting that the tetradrachm may have been adjusted to equivalence with 
ree Persian sigloi, involving corresponding reductions in its fractions. 


lazomenae 


irca 360-300 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Attic standard (2.06 gm). Laureate head of 
pollo three quarters left, himation clasped at neck/KA—A, swan with spread wings 
anding left, astragalus symbol in front, above magistrate’s name A—~MOAAA®. Boston 
866 and Perkins 470, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. 
are. Very fine plus. 


olophon 


irca 400-350 B.C., silver drachm, Rhodian standard (3.56 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
ft/KOAO®® on left, six-stringed cithara, on right magistrate’s name [MJHNOAO[TOY]. 
oston 1880, this coin. SNG Lockett 2801, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Warren collection 1104; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very fine plus. 


nlike most early Greek settlements in western Asia Minor, Colophon had an inland location on the 
er Halesus where it commanded the fertile plain of the Kayster. This situation allowed the city to 
main aloof from Athenian leadership and sympathetic to Persian rule. The change from the Persic to 
e Rhodian standard occurred during the early years of the fourth century. 


phesus 


0-550 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian standard (4.45 gm). Bee with straight, pointed 
ings, rectangular linear border around/Two square incuse punch marks. Boston 1818, 
is coin. BMC 2, pl. iii, 9. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1740; 
Greenwell collection. Very rare. Fine. 


phesus was most noted in antiquity as the home of the sanctuary of Artemis Ephesia, an ancient 
siatic nature goddess whom the Greeks identified with Artemis. Her cultus symbol was the bee; in 
ct the leader of her eunuch priesthood was titled Eoonp, ‘king bee’, and her virgin priestesses were 
lled MeAtaoat, ‘honey bees’. The bee appears as the civic badge on nearly all silver coins of Ephesus. 
he present attribution, however, must be regarded as probable at best, for the varied types of the 
ectrum coinage may not have represented civic but personal badges. 
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Ephesus 


Alliance Coinage, circa 394 B.C., silver tridrachm, Rhodian standard (10.86 gm). = —T— 
around infant Heracles kneeling right on exergual line, strangling a snake in each hand 
E—, bee with curved wings, border of dots. BMC 25. Very rare. Very fine. | 


The mysterious alliance which produced this coinage counted as members Byzantium, Cyzicus, Ephesus 
Samos, Cnidus, Rhodes, lasus and possibly Lampsacus. The shared obverse type shows the escape of 
the infant Heracles from the deadly serpents sent against his cradle by the jealousy of Hera. This type 
suggests just resistance to an oppressor, but in the complex and shifting politics of the period it is 
impossible to identify the nature of the alliance with utter certainty. An anti-Spartan coalition seems 
probable. Each member city used the characteristic type of its own coinage for the reverse of the 
alliance coinage produced at its mint. 


Ephesus 


Circa 387-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.20 gm). E—®, bee wit 
straight wings, border of dots/Forepart of stag kneeling right, head reverted, palm tres 
behind body truncation, in right field magistrate’s name ANTIAAKIAA®. Head pl. il, 4 
Imhoof-Blumer, Cat. Gréau, 1750. Superb. 


The stag was associated with Greek Artemis in her aspect as huntress and is one of the few attribute 
to survive her assimilation with the Ephesian mother goddess. The palm which now appears on th 
coinage is presumably that under which Artemis was born. 


Ephesus 


Circa 387-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.94 gm). E—, bee witl 
straight wings, border of dots/Forepart of stag kneeling right, head reverted, palm tre 
behind body truncation, in right field magistrate’s name EOX2POS. BMC 40. Hea 
p. 34. Nearly extremely fine. 


The large number of magisterial names on the Ephesian coinage—more than 200 are now known fe 
the fourth century, and new ones still occasionally come to light eliminates the possibility that thes 
are names of single annual magistrates. They may instead attest to a collegial system of mint manag 
ment. 


Ephesus 


Circa 280-258 B.C., silver octobol, Rhodian standard (5.05 gm). Draped bust of Artem 
right, wearing droplet earring and stephane, wavy hair tied in loose knot at back of hea¢ 
bow and quiver over far shoulder, border of dots/E—®, forepart of stag with dotte 
truncation kneeling right, head reverted, palm tree behind body truncation, in right fiel 
fly symbol and magistrate’s inscription [E® HP}HEYIMOAIS. SNG von Aulock 1841] 
As BMC 78ff. As Head p. 46. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


The issue of autonomous tetradrachms at Ephesus came to an end with Lysimachus’ capture of th 


city in 295 B.C. In the same period the mint introduced the type of a hellenized—that is to s@ 
anthropomorphic — Artemis, clearly identified as the divine huntress by her bow and quiver. 






















phesus 


irca 202-133 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.09 gm). E—®, bee with straight 
ings, border of dots/Stag standing right, superimposed on palm tree, in right field 
agistrate’s name [KA]AAITENH®. Boston 1833, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of 
‘ine Arts; ex Warren collection 1112;ex Greenwell collection. Neary very fine. 


| ; ; ; ; . 

rachms of this type are identical with a series struck at Aradus, also on the Attic standard and 
ted 174-110 B.C. This fact, reinforced by other numismatic similarities, suggests that Ephesus and 
radus may have entered into a monetary convention about the beginning of the second century B.C. 


phesus 


-86 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.66 gm). Diademed and draped bust of Artemis 
ght, quiver over far shoulder/E—®, cult statue of Ephesian Artemis with fillets hanging 
om wrists, to left at feet a small stag left, head reverted. NFA IV (1977), lot 286 and 
jastner 4 (1973), lot 109. Cf. Head p. 69, 5. Extremely rare. Very fine. 


would seem that Roman rule with its tax farmers and slave traders was found oppressive in Ephesus, 
r when Mithradates VI declared his revolt against Rome and ordered the slaughter of all Italians in 
sia, the Ephesians complied with such enthusiasm that not even the suppliants at the altar of their 
ddess were spared. The city minted gold staters to pay Mithradates’ troops with the secondary 
1otive of proclaiming its independence, since the minting of gold was a prestigious act and a prerogative 
f supreme power. This is the first numismatic depiction of the polymastic cult statue of the 


ixth century B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.60 gm). Head of beardless 
eracles left in lion skin headdress, dotted truncation at neck/Rough square incuse. 
oston 1804, this coin. Babelon I 199, pl. v, 18. SNG von Aulock 1942. Ex Boston 
fuseum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1742; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely 


ne. 


rythrae, a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, was located on the peninsula opposite the island of 
hios. It contained an ancient temple of Heracles and Athena Polias, where Heracles was worshipped 
Ipoctonos, the killer of an insect called the ips which plagued the vinyards of Erythrae. Early 
ectrum with the head of Heracles in exquisite Ionian style is conjecturally attributed to Erythrae 
ecause the type was used on its fourth century coinage. The city’s location in northern lonia is 
onsistent with the Phocaic weight of these hectae. 


rythrae 


ixth century B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.52 gm). Head of beardless 
eracles left in lion skin headdress, double line of dots at neck truncation/L-shaped 
cuse punch mark with two squares deeply sunk. Boston 1806, this coin. Babelon 1 199, 
1. v. 18. SNG von Aulock 1942. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
745; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


‘he finer workmanship of the head and especially the more advanced incuse type suggest this may be 
f slightly later date than the preceding. 
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Erythrae 


470-450 B.C. or later, silver drachm, Persic standard (4.55 gm). Nude youth walking left, 
holding bridle of unruly mount in act of rearing/E-P—V—® in three corners of shallow 
incuse square in which rosette. Boston 1837 and Perkins 485, this coin. SNG von Aulock 
1944. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


The horseman depicted here may be the eponymous founder Erythros, son of Rhadamanthus. 


Heraclea ad Latmum 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.60 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing bead necklace, triple-drop earring and triple-crested helmet ornamented with 
Pegasus flying right, five horse protomae over visor, on neckpiece vegetative tendril with 
volute/HPAKAEQTQN, horizontal club, beneath wreath-bearing Nike walking left, 
flanked by monograms >on left and @ on right, all within oak wreath. SNG Lockett 
2823. Pozzi 2452. Seyrig pl. 33, 25.25. Extremely fine. 


The city of Heraclea, situated at the head of the Latmic Gulf about fifteen miles east of Miletus, was 
best known for a cave which was regarded as the tomb of Endymion. Heraclea joined with other 
lonian and Aeolian cities in the issue of ‘stephanephori’ around 160 B.C. Heraclea’s obverse type for 
these broad-flanned tetradrachms seems borrowed from the New Style coinage of Athens. The club on 
the reverse is a symbol of Heracles, the city’s namesake. 


Magnesia ad Maeandrum 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.86 gm). Draped bust of Artemis 
right, wearing stephane, bow and quiver over far shoulder/MATNHTQN, nude Apollo. 
laureate, standing left on meander, holding filleted branch and leaning against tripod on 
which a quiver hangs, in right field magistrate’s name and patronymic E T®HMOY TAT 
LANIOT, all within laurel wreath. SNG Lockett 2830. SNG von Aulock 7922. Extremely 
fine. 


The city of Magnesia, colonized by the Magnetes of Thessaly, was presented to the Athenian exile 
Themistocles by the Persian king Artaxerxes. The female relatives of Themistocles were priestesses 0! 
Artemis Leucophryne, who like Artemis Ephesia was an amalgam of a local fertility goddess with 
Greek Artemis. She is depicted here in the Greek manner. Her splendid temple, designed by Hermogenes. 
was one of the major architectural works of the Hellenistic era. The Greek key on the reverse is 
another local touch, representing the river Maeander. 


Miletus 


Circa 250-190 B.C., silver drachm, Rhodian standard (4.96 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
left/Lion walking right, star of eight rays, above, in right field monograms ™ and PR, in 
exergue magistrate’s name AIOTENH[®]. Pozzi 2491, this coin. Very rare. Very fine plus. 


The location of Miletus on the lonian coast probably accounts for its early production of coinage. The 
types of its later coinage generally refer to Apollo, who was the principal deity of Miletus and whose 
oracle lay in the neighboring city of Didyma. The reverse type features a lion, a beast sacred to Apollo, 
gazing at an elaborate star which represents the fiery sun god himself. 


























hocaea 


irca 500-494 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.55 gm). Calf’s head left with 
otted truncation, small seal behind/Mill sail incuse. Boston 1900, this coin. Ex Boston 
useum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1676; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


he northernmost of the lonian cities, Phocaea was a major maritime power which pioneered the 
ploration and colonization of the western Mediterranean. Phocaeans founded Massalia in Gaul, and 
out 540 B.C. most of the population of Phocaea fled en masse from the Persian army of Harpagus 
d sailed away to found Velia in Lucania. Phocaea issued the third great electrum coinage of Asia and 
fluenced many others through its weight standard. After the flight of the majority of the population 
e mint seems to have concentrated on small denominations. All electrum coins of Phocaea bear a 
all seal (PWN) as an adjunct symbol, a punning reference to the name of the city. 





ocaea 


irca 475-425 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.54 gm). Female head left, wear- 
g round beaded earring, hair confined in ampyx and sphendone, small seal downwards 
hind neck (off flan this specimen)/Mill sail incuse, Boston 1909, this coin. Bodenstedt 
20.Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1664; ex Greenwell collection. 
ery fine plus. 


ind sites suggest that the electrum coinage of Phocaea circulated primarily in northwestern Asia 
inor, where it perhaps served as fractions of the Persian daric. 


ocaea and Mytilene in alliance 


irca 400-333 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.54 gm). Head of Athena left, 
earing crested Attic helmet ornamented with griffin crouching left, small seal to left 
der neck truncation/Mill sail incuse. Boston 1927, this coin. Bodenstedt P43, same 
verse die. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1688; ex Greenwell 
llection; ex Sotheby sale (Late Collector, 1900), lot 363. Very fine. 


yrna 


ntinous, after 130 A.D., bronze medallion (40 mm, 51.99 gm). ANTINOOC HPOC, 
tre head of Antinous left/TOAEMQN ANE@HKE CMTPNAIOIC, bull standing right. 
G von Aulock 8000. G. Blum, ‘La numismatique d’Antinoos,” JIAN XVI, pl. ii, 5. 
are. Very fine. 


Hadrian’s favorite, Antinous accompanied the emperor on his travels. It was on their journey up 
e Nile in 130 A.D. that the young man accidentally drowned. Preoccupied with his loss, Hadrian 
mmemorated him with cults, celebrations, statues and even a city founded in his name in Egypt. 
edals were likewise struck in his memory, but only as the autonomous coinage of Greek-speaking 
ies. The magistrate named on the reverse of this coin is M. Antonius Polemo, a member of the 
nonid family prominent at both Smyrna and Laodiceia. The dedication referred to in the reverse 
end is his provision of the medallions themselves. 
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Smyrna 


Antoninus Pius, 138-161 A.D., bronze 35 mm (37.15 gm). AV-KAI-TLALAAPLANTYY 
NEINOC, laureate head of Antoninus Pius right, border of dots/9 €VAIANOC CTRAT 
AN[E @HKIJE CMVPNAIOIC, Pelops and Hippodamia with clasped hands in biga right. 
Hippodamia drawing veil across face, MEAOW above horses, border of dots. BMC 342 
pl. xxix, 6. Rare. About extremely fine with obverse scratch in field. 


The reverse types represented on these large bronze medallions generally refer either to historica) 
events or to mythology. This coin illustrates the winning of Hippodamia by Pelops. According te 
myth, her father Oenomaus promised her to any man who could carry her away, but he reserved the 
right to pursue the abductor in his chariot and spear him. He had already killed thirteeen suitors 
when Pelops ‘fixed’ the race by bribing a servant to remove the linchpins from the wheels of Oenomaus 
chariot. Oenomaus crashed and was killed, and thus Pelops won his bride. 


Teos 


Circa 540-520 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.89 gm). Griffin with curled wins 
seated right, left forepaw raised/Quadripartite incuse. Balcer 40. Very rare. Very fine plus 


Teos was a flourishing seaport as early as the sixth century B.C. and a member of the Pan-loniar 
League. It took a very active part in the economic expansion and trade of lonia, but its activity 
declined after 545 B.C., when the Persians conquered Ionia and much of the Teian population fled t 
Thrace to found Abdera. Surprisingly it was not much later that Teos and her colony initiated thei 
coinages in concert. Both used as a type the Teian civic badge of a griffin, always facing right on th 
coinage of Teos and left on that of Abdera. The earliest coins are recognized by an absence of borders 
inscriptions and symbols and by the rough and broken quartered incuse square. 


Teos 


Circa 520-510/05 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.30 gm). Griffin with curle 
wing seated right, left forepaw raised, NV below, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse 
Boston 1936 and Balcer 8b (A8/P11), this coin. Hunterian collection 1, pl. lii, 21. E 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1132; ex Greenwell collection. Ver 
rare. Fine plus. 


The next stage of Teian coinage is characterized by the addition of abbreviated magistrate’s names an 
by the more symmetrical reverse incuse. As at Abdera, the presence of magisterial names is exceptionall 
early. It would be interesting to know the conditions that recommended the identification of th 
responsible magistrate even before the ethnic was used to indicate the issuing mint. 


Teos 


Circa 495/490-478 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.83 gm). Griffin with curle 
wing seated right, left forepaw raised, THIO[N ] retrograde around, dog leaping upwaré 
below raised forepaw/Quadripartite incuse with granular surface. Boston 1940 and Balee 
27a (A27/P46), this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 113¢ 
ex Greenwell collection. Rare variant with leaping dog. Very fine. 

This stater is representative of Balcer’s transitional style, in which the ethnic becomes a comme 


feature. Also characteristic of this period is the new grainy or pebbly surface of the quadriparti! 
incuse. This series features additional symbols on the obverse, such as the leaping dog on this cow 








ISLANDS OF IONIA 
























Circa 500-480 B.C., silver didrachm, Chian standard (7.79 gm). Sphinx seated left on 
ground line, amphora in front/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1945, this coin. Baldwin 
Type B. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1139: ex Greenwell 
collection. Obverse off center, otherwise very fine. 


‘The large island of Chios was one of the original members of the lonian Dodecapolis. It produced one 
of the early silver coinages of Asia, from circa 550 B.C. issuing didrachms on a local standard which 
was probably developed by reducing the Euboic weight. The invariant obverse type was the sphinx 
seated left. A wine amphora was added to the design early in the fifth century, perhaps after the 
failure of the Ionian Revolt. 


Chios 


431-412 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Chian standard (14.71 gm). Sphinx seated left, in front 
3rape cluster over amphora, uncertain symbol in right field, all on raised disc/Quadripartite 
ncuse. J. Mavrogordato, ““A chronological arrangement of the coins of Chios,’’ NC 1915, 
ol. xviii, 10, same dies. Baldwin 53. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


new denomination, the tetradrachm, was added to the Chian repertory when the mint resumed 
activity after its temporary closure by the Athenian Currency Decree of 449 B.C. The grapes, which 
ormally accompany the sphinx and amphora from about 460, suggest that the sphinx may appear as 
a’ symbol of Dionysus. Since the sphinx commonly occurs on funerary monuments, we may assume 
the local cult honored Dionysus in his chthonic aspect. 


hios 


412-334 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Chian standard (15.19 gm). Sphinx seated left, in front 
zrape cluster over amphora/Quadripartite incuse with neatly striated surface and broad 
jividing strips, on the horizontal strip magistrate’s name KPATH®. As Baldwin 62ff. 
ery rare. About extremely fine and of exquisite style. 


fter the Persian Wars Chios was one of the founding members of the Delian League. It was likewise 
he instigator of the lonian revolt against Athens in 412 B.C., and unlike some of its allies it managed 
o fend off the Athenian efforts at reconquest. It is possible that the prominent magisterial names 
which appear on the coinage of the revolt intentionally symbolize the revival of autonomous local 
sovernment. 


»amos 


ate seventh to early sixth century B.C., electrum hecte, Attic (Euboic) standard (2.87 
sm). Rough, typeless surface/Rough square incuse. Boston 1776, this coin. Barron 
dl. xxx, 3. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1705; ex Greenweli 
bollection. Very fine. 


The island of Samos was a mighty sea power, and it also has the distinction of being virtually the only 
ecurely identified mint of the early electrum coinage. Globular, typeless coins of Euboic weight have 
seen attributed to Samos on the basis of three distinct finds of these coins on the island. 
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Samos 


Alliance Coinage, circa 394 B.C., silver tridrachm, Rhodian standard (11.10 gm). >-T-—-N 
around infant Heracles kneeling right on exergual line, strangling serpent in each hand, 
linear border/XA_ below, facing lion’s scalp. Barron pl. xxii, le; Principal Coins pl. 19, 37 
and Jameson 1528, same dies. Extremely rare. Very fine. 


After the Peloponnesian War, Samos came under the control of a pro-Spartan oligarchy. This party’s 
unpopularity is probably demonstrated by the involvement of Samos in this alliance coinage, which 
appears to have been struck in response to the defeat of the Lacedaemonian navy at the hands of g 
Greek-led Persian fleet. 





271 
Samos 


Circa 380-365 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.42 gm). Facing lion’s scalp; 
LA in front of forepart of ox running right with dotted truncation and scalloped orna 
mental collar, olive spring behind, above magistrate’s name I1TO12(N}, all within shalloy 
incuse square. Barron pl. xxi, 148, same dies. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Samos was the home of a famous sanctuary of Hera, and aspects of her cult provided the types for the 
island’s coinage. The obverse type of a facing lion’s scalp is derived from the cult statue in the Heraion 
which depicted the goddess with a lion skin at her feet. The ox is presumably the white ox used ir 
the Heraic procession, and the scalloped collar its harness. 





272 CARIA 


Uncertain mint 


Circa 440 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.69 gm). Winged female figure in lon; 
chiton running left, head reverted, holding kerykeion in right hand and wreath in left 
Pyramidal baetyl with rib down center,V —r above, all in shallow incuse square. Bostot 
2109. ACGC 995. Rare. Weak strike, thus about very fine. 


This issue was formerly attributed to Mallus in Cilicia because of the similarity of obverse types, or t 
Cilician Aphrodisias because a baetyl cult flourished there. But the presence of specimens in the Cariat 
hoard of 1932 suggested a Carian origin. Furthermore Robinson has pointed out that the lettering 01 
the reverse is Carian script and that the weight standard is more compatible with Carian practic 
(“A find of archaic coins from south-west Asia Minor,’’ NC 1936, p. 272f). 





Zt 


Uncertain mint 


Circa 440 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.46 gm). Winged female figure in lon 
chiton running left, head reverted, holding kerykeion in right hand and wreath in lef 
(wreath off flan this specimen)/Pyramidal baetyl with rib down center,V—P above, all il 
shallow incuse square. Boston 2109 and Perkins 546, this coin. ACGC 995. Ex Bosto 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Rare. Fine. 


The series probably started around 475 B.C. The running figure can be described as a Nike, charmingl 
archaicized. The baetyl was a meteoritic stone worshipped in Cilicia, possibly elsewhere as well. In 
Carian context this pyramidal shape may be nothing but a formal development from the incuse. Th 
reverse inscription may indicate the mint city. 
































irca 500-490 B.C., silver diobol, Milesian standard (1.72 gm). Lion’s head right/Head of 
Aphrodite right, wearing round earring and diadem, hair cut in bangs over forehead, 
Jooped over ear and falling straight at back of neck, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 
1979, this coin. Cahn 4 (V1/R4), same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection 1167; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


‘nidus, the chief city of the Dorian Hexapolis, was a Lacedaemonian colony built partly on the 
mainland and partly on an island joined to the coast by a causeway. The city possessed two harbors 
and was a great maritime power. Thus the chief goddess was the Phoenician Aphrodite Euploia, 
oatroness of sailors, who later inspired the incomparable Aphrodite of Praxiteles. The lion is a symbol 
f Triopian Apollo, the patron of the Hexapolis. Cnidus’ earliest coinage, which consisted entirely of 
diobols, originated around 530 B.C. in Cahn’s view, but hoard evidence may support a later date. Cahn 
ttributed this Aphrodite head to the Master of the Locks of Hair. 


Cnidus 


Circa 500-490 B.C., silver diobol, Milesian standard (1.76 gm). Lion’s head right with 
dotted truncation/Head of Aphrodite right, wearing round earring and diadem, hair cut in 
opangs over forehead, looped over ear and falling straight at back of neck, all in shallow 
ncuse square. Cahn 6 (V2/RS5), same dies. About extremely fine. 


‘ahn also attributes this Aphrodite head to the Master of the Locks of Hair. The lion’s head is a work 
of his ETIH Master, one of the two prototypical artists of this series, the more elegant of the pair and 
oresumably a visiting foreign artist. 


nidus 


Circa 500-490 B.C., silver diobol, Milesian standard (1.76 gm). Lion’s head right with 
jotted truncation/Head of Aphrodite right, wearing bead necklace, beaded hair confined 
n kekryphalos, bottom of nose indicated by dotted line, dotted neck truncation, all in 
shallow incuse square. Cahn 7 (V2/R6), same dies. Nearly extremely fine. 


ahn attributes these dies to the same two artists as the preceding coin. The poor condition of the 
pecimens known to him did not allow him to note the charming and individual decorative effect 
achieved by the rich repetition of dotted lines and surfaces. The strongly marked eyebrow —or is it the 
airline?—serves a unifying function as it echoes other curves of the composition. Altogether this is a 
ost interesting miniature masterpiece. 


Circa 430 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.10 gm). Head and foreleg of lion 
Hight/Head of Aphrodite right, wearing bead necklace and diadem, beaded hair cut in 
bangs, looped before and over ear and tied in queue at back of neck, all in shallow incuse 
square. Cahn 86 (V40/R59), same dies. Very fine. 


After perhaps a decade of diobol production Cnidus switched over to the Aeginetic standard, supplying 
denomination not otherwise available in the region, the drachm. Drachm production was sporadic 
hrough the fifth century, probably due to Athens’ policy of suppressing its allies’ coinage: only five 
obverse and five reverse dies were used from 449 to 411 B.C. This Aphrodite is a nice example of 
urchaizing mannerism within the high classical style. 
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Cnidus 


Circa 411-405 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.22 gm). Head and foreleg of lion 
right/Head of Aphrodite right, wearing wire necklace with pendant, hair confined in 
sphendone on which inscription(?) or row of stars(?), all in shallow incuse square. Cahn 
92 (V45/R63), same dies. Extremely fine. 


After the revolt of Athens’ Asian allies in 411 B.C. Cnidus initiated a more regular production of 
drachms, at the same time breaking free from the old archaizing conventions. Cahn describes the: 
engraving of this Aphrodite head as elegant but somewhat weak. But this outstanding specimen, which 
reveals hitherto unnoted ornament on the sphendone, also displays a firmness underlying the goddess’ 
gentle expression and a seductive quality which is probably missing from worn specimens. 


Cnidus 


Alliance Coinage, circa 394 B.C., silver tridrachm, Chian (Rhodian) standard (10.83 gm), 
~—%-—N around infant Heracles kneeling right on exergual line, strangling a serpent in 
each hand/KNI, head of Aphrodite Euploia right, wearing bead necklace and pendant 
earring, hair in ampyx and sphendone, prow under chin, all in shallow incuse square. 
Cahn pl. 20, 10, same dies. Extremely rare. Fine. 


In 394 B.C. the Persian fleet under its Athenian admiral Conon won a decisive battie against the 
Spartans off Cnidus. Aphrodite Euploia was given the credit for this victory, which effectively destroyed 
the Spartan sea power and restored Athenian influence in this area. Thereafter Aphrodite was always 
characterized as Euploia on the coinage of Cnidus by the addition of a prow. 


Cnidus 


Circa 370 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.96 gm). K—N1, head of Aphrodite 
Euploia left, wearing bead necklace and cruciform earring, hair confined by ampyx and 
sphendone, prow left behind head/Forepart of lion left, below magistrate’s name KAEO 
S@E[NH®], all in shallow incuse square. Babelon II 1637, pl. cxlv, 25, same obverse die. 
Extremely rare. Extremely fine. 


With the adoption of the Rhodian standard in the fourth century Cnidus changed its former policy of 
minting only small denominations. It also conformed to contemporary usage in placing the divine head 
on the obverse, the divine attribute on the reverse. 


Idyma 


Late fifth to fourth century B.C., silver drachm, Rhodian standard(?) (2.09 gm). Facins 
head of Pan with goat’s horns and unkempt hair/[{14]’M—1—O™ around fig leaf in shallow 
incuse square. SNG von Aulock 2562, this coin. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


Idyma stood at the head of the Ceramic Gulf, where the little river Idymus empties itself into the 
present-day Giova Bay. Idyma is mentioned several times in the Athenian Tribute Lists, and the siz 
of its initial assessment indicates that it was an important town. The Tribute Lists also suggest that: 
despot Pacytes ruled the town from 445 to 437 B.C. The coinage features a fig leaf similar to that o 
Camirus. The shared type may indicate some sort of monetary convention. 
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Mylasa? 


Circa 500 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (11.10 gm). Forepart of lion 
springing left, branded with £ on shoulder/Two rectangular incuses. Boston 1971 and 
Perkins 497, this coin. ACGC 100. E. S. G. Robinson, ‘tA hoard of archaic Greek coins 
from Anatolia,” NC 1961, p. 114, pl. xv, 37. Asyut 667, 668. Ex Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very rare. Fine plus. 


Mrs. Brett attributed this coin provisionally to Caunus, but recent writers have generally followed 
Robinson’s argument (art. cit. p. 114f) that the lion forepart suggests an issue of an early dynast of the 
Hecatomnid family, presumably minted at their seat in Mylasa. The obverse brand is sometimes a 
letter in Carian script. The reverse pattern is reminiscent of the incuse types of Lindus and Phaselis. 


DYNASTS OF CARIA 


Hecatomnus 


395-377 B.C., silver drachm, Milesian standard (3.98 gm). EKA, forepart of lion left/Star. 
SNG von Aulock 2356. ACGC 998. Rare. Very fine. 


From 469 B.C. the coastal cities of Caria were tributary to Athens, but after that city’s defeat in the 
Peloponnesian War the Carian coast passed into Persian hands. The satrapy of Caria was first assigned 
to Tissaphernes. After his death Hecatomnus of Mylasa served as governor for Artaxerxes III but 
always with the policy of aggrandizing his own family at the expense of the Great King. He issued two 
series of coinage. This, on the Milesian weight standard and reviving Milesian types, establishes the fact 
that he must have controlled Miletus, which surely served as mint for these coins. 


Hecatomnus 


395-377 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.76 gm). Zeus Labraundeus stand- 
ing right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in left hand and double- 
bladed axe (Jabrys) over right shoulder/E KATOMN([}, lion at bay to right. Babelon II 
82, pl. Ixxxix, 15, 16. SNG von Aulock 2354. Extremely rare. Very fine. 


Hecatomnus issued a second coinage of Rhodian weight from his capital at Mylasa. The obverse honors 
Zeus Labraundeus, a Carian deity worshipped at Mylasa but who seems to have originated in Crete, 
where the labrys or double-bladed axe had religious significance. The lion relates Hecatomnus’ Milesian 
and Mylasan coinages to one another. 


Maussollus 


377-353 B.C., silver tetradrachm of circa 365-353 B.C., Rhodian standard (15.10 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/MATE EZ NQAAO, 
Zeus Labraundeus standing right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in 
left hand and double-bladed axe over right shoulder, 1 under right elbow. Boston 1998, 
this coin. Pers. ach. pl. x, 6. Babelon II 93, pl. xc, 5. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 1175; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine. 


Maussollus was the son of Hecatomnus and the most distinguished member of his dynasty. A cunning 
opportunist in politics, he strengthened his position during the Satrapal Revolt, inherited the terri- 
tories of the deposed Lycian dynast Pericles and took advantage of the Athenian Social War to detach 
Athens’ Asian allies and form them into a confederacy with himself at its head. Around 365 he trans- 
ferred his residence from Mylasa to Halicarnassus, depopulating most of the cities of Caria to enlarge 
his new capital. This move seems to have been the occasion for the introduction of this coinage, which 
borrowed its obverse type from the coinage of Rhodes. 
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Maussollus 


377-353 B.C., silver tetradrachm of circa 365-353 B.C., Rhodian standard (15.18 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/MATE LZ QAAO, 
Zeus Labraundeus standing right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in 
left hand and double-bladed axe over right shoulder, 1 under right elbow. Boston 1999 
and Perkins 507, this coin. Pers. ach. pl. x, 6. Babelon II 93, pl. xc, 5. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Extremely fine. 


The prominence on this coinage of Apollo, Greek patron of the arts, is no doubt an intentional symbol 
of Maussollus’ conscious hellenism and devotion to culture. However his mint coined in two different 
styles, with the majority of its products showing local or oriental influences. This tetradrachm and the 
preceding are typical of the local style, with vacant, staring eyes and hair treated as a burst of sym- 
metrical rays framing the head. 


Maussollus 


377-353 B.C., silver tetradrachm of circa 365-353 B.C., Rhodian standard (15.07 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/MATE EQ AAO, 
Zeus Labraundeus standing right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in 
left hand and double-bladed axe over right shoulder, M2 under right elbow. Kraay-Hirmer 
638 (= SNG von Aulock 2358), same dies. Exceptionally rare. Superb and of remarkable 
style. 


Maussollus patronized the arts ina manner which foreshadowed the Hellenistic dynasties of Alexandria 
and Pergamum. His proteges included the astronomer-mathematician Eudoxus and the Athenian 
orator Aeschines. His finest contribution was largely posthumous—the magnificent tomb for which 
Maussollus and later his widow Artemisia commissioned the greatest living architects and sculptors, 
and which gave us the English word Mausoleum. This spendid tetradrachm is a vivid proof of the 
Carian dynast’s taste and culture. Stylistically and technically it is one of the outstanding numismatic 
creations of the fourth century. It must have been specially commissioned from a major artist, likely 
a figure too important to have remained at the mint, as its other products make only too apparent. 
Its close relation to the following lot places it late in Maussollus’ reign. It is most tempting to connect 
it with the brilliant circle imported to construct and decorate the Mausoleum~—the architects Satyrus 
and Pythias, who also sculpted; the sculptors Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares and Timotheus; and pre- 
sumably a number of their students. This Apollo head is not really classical in feeling, being a little too 
fleshy and a little too individual for an idealization; these traits bring it closer to the work of the more 
forward-looking artists, Leochates and Timotheus. It is even possible that this is a posthumous com. 
memoration, in which case the occasion for the issue of this masterpiece would probably have been 
the impressive games held for the dedication of the tomb, which involved such luminaries as the 
tragedian Theodectes of Phaselis, the historian Theopompus and Naucrates of Erythrae. 


Hidriaeus 


350-344 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.25 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/IAPIEQ=, Zeus Labraundeus standing 
right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding inverted spear in left hand and double- 
bladed axe over right shoulder, E between feet and point of spear. Babelon II 100, pl. xe, 
8 and Jameson 1568, the same obverse die. Rare. Superb and of nice style. 


On his death Maussollus was succeeded by his sister-wife Artemisia (353-350) in his capacity as heredi- 
tary ruler of Caria, but by his brother Hidriaeus in his capacity as Persian satrap. Only Hidriaeus 
coined, retaining Maussollus’ types but substituting his own name. The occasion for most if not all of 
his coinage was probably Ochus’ campaign for the reconquest of Phoenicia in 345 B.C. Hidriaeus and 
his wife Ada continued Maussollus’ tradition of hellenization and artistic patronage: bronze sculptures 
of the couple by Satyrus of Paros were erected at Delphi, and their names and figures also appear on 4 
relief of Zeus Labraundeus at Tegea, carved by an unknown student of Scopas. This handsome tetra 
drachm is proof that their artistic interests also extended to the products of the mint. While the 
treatment of the hair seems a throwback to the earlier, local style of Maussollus, the general proportions 
of the face, the shape of the eyes and especially the unusual technique of incising the eyebrows are 
stongly remisicent of the preceding coin, Clearly this die was executed under its influence, and possibly 
even by the same hand. 






































Pixodarus 


340-334 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.24 gm), Laureate head of Apollo 
three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/MIZ=QAAPOT, Zeus Labraundeus standing 
right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding inverted spear in left hand and double- 
bladed axe over right shoulder, tiny E between foot and point of spear. SNG von Aulock 
8047. Superb. 


Pixodarus was the younger brother of Maussollus and came to rule Caria only after the sovereignty 
had devolved on each of his other siblings—Maussollus’ widow and sister Artemisia, then their brother 
Hidriaeus and finally Hidriaeus’ widow and sister Ada, whom Pixodarus deposed. This tetradrachm 
offers an attractive amalgam of the two styles which had been practiced at the mint of Halicarnassus. 
The eyes and eyebrows are drawn, not sculpted; the rudimentary modelling of the face and the ray- 
like treatment of the hair are also reminiscent of the provincial work of the mint. Yet the whole has 
a delicacy and harmony which was derived from the Greek tradition. 


Pixodarus 


340-334 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (7.01 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
three quarters right, himation clasped at neck/NIZQ2AAPO7, Zeus Labraundeus standing 
right, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in left hand and double-bladed 
axe over right shoulder. Babelon II 112, pl. xci, 1, same obverse die. Superb and of 
the best style. 


The policy of hellenization and the patronage of Greek artists must have been well established by the 
time of Pixodarus. Thus this didrachm is decidedly in the Greek style—an organic conception brought 
to life by subtle modelling. This is true of most coins of Pixodarus, though not all are so carefully 
executed. 


ixodarus 


40-334 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.74 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
hree quarters right, himation clasped at neck/NIZQ2AAPOT, Zeus Labraundeus standing 
ight, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in left hand and double-bladed 
xe over right shoulder. Boston 2004 and Perkins 512, this coin. Pers. ach. 414, pl. x, 14. 
Babelon II 111, pl. xc, 20. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very 
fine. 


n learning of the preparations of Philip of Macedon for an invasion of Asia, Pixodarus hastened to 
eek an alliance, offering his daughter Ada as bride to Philip’s illegitimate son Arrhidaeus. Alexander, 
insecure in the king’s favor, was threatened by any possible increase in Arrhidaeus’ power and sent 
he tragic actor Thettalus on a secret mission to Caria to advise Pixodarus of Arrhidaeus’ imbecility 
nd offer his own hand instead. Philip discovered the plot and punished Alexander and Thettalus. 
Thus the saving alliance was lost. After Philip’s death Pixodarus so misjudged his successor that he 
eallied himself with the Persian cause, giving the same Ada in marriage to the satrap Orontobates. 


ixodarus 


40-334 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (7.01 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
hree quarters right, himation clasped at neck/[MJIZQAAPO7, Zeus Labraundeus standing 
ight, wearing long chiton and himation, holding sceptre in left hand and double-bladed 
axe over right shoulder. Boston 2006 and Perkins 511, this coin. Pers. ach. 414, pl. x, 14. 
Babelon II 111, pl. xc, 20. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Very 
fine. 


Pixodarus’ deposed sister never accepted her enforced retirement, but gallantly challenged the usurper 
until the invasion of Alexander the Great. She met the young Macedonian on the road to Halicarnassus. 
It seems they felt an immediate mutual sympathy, for she adopted him as her son, and he reinstated 
her on her throne. They were reported to have remained intimate and affectionate for the rest of their 
lives. 
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ISLANDS OFF CARIA 
Cos 


366-300 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.72 gm), Head of bearded Heracles 
left in lion skin headdress/KQION below crab, above magistrate’s name ATEIXOX, at 
bottom horizontal club (off flan this specimen), all in shallow incuse square with dotted 
border. As Babelon II 1750 and BMC 10f (this magistrate not listed). Rare variant. Ex- 
tremely fine. 


The island of Cos in the Sporades, a member of the Dorian Pentapolis, was chiefly famed for its 
sanctuary of Asclepius, whose worship was probably introduced by early colonists from Epidaurus. 
Cos was the greatest medical center of the ancient world and the birthplace of Hippocrates. In 366 a 
new capital was founded at the northeast of the island, presumably to facilitate trade with nearby 
Halicarnassus on the mainland, newly the residence of the Carian dynast Maussollus. At the same time 
a new coinage was inaugurated, struck on the Rhodian standard and featuring the Doric hero Heracles 
as obverse and the civic badge, a crab, on the reverse. The slightly unusual cut of Heracles’ lion skin 
headdress has parallels on late fifth century tetradrachms of Camarina. 


Cos 


366-300 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.87 gm). Head of bearded Heracles 
right in lion skin headdress/K QION, veiled head of Artemisia(?) left, 1 behind. Cf. BMC 
19 (1) and SNG Copenhagen 622 (drachm with I® ). Very rare variant. Superb. 


The identification of this head as Artemisia, sister and wife of Maussollus, is only conjectural. However 
these female heads are intrusive in terms of the series as a whole, making the portrait hypothesis 
plausible. The Hecatomnids displayed an enthusiasm for being sculpted, a practice not yet acceptable 
among contemporary Greeks. There is a colossal statue of one of the dynasty, wrongly identified as 
Maussollus, now in the British Museum; known portraits of Hidriaeus and Ada are noted above (see lot 
288); and Artemisia erected a statue of herself at Rhodes after capturing the revolted city by trickery. 
She was the legitimate ruler at the death of Maussollus despite Hidriaeus’ monopoly of the dynastic 
coinage, and it is in this guise that she was most likely portrayed. 


Cos 


Circa 190-166 B.C., silver drachm, Rhodian standard (3.08 gm). Head of bearded Heracles 
right in lion skin headdress/K1[ON], crab on horizontal club, below magistrate’s name 
KAAAINM[...]. As BMC 76ff. Very fine. 


During this period tetradrachms were struck on the Attic standard, but the Rhodian standard was 
retained for lesser denominations. 








Rhodes 


Camirus, 500-480 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.27 gm). Fig leaf with triple 
sprouts between lobes/Two oblong incuse punch marks with irregular surfaces, divided by 
wide vertical band. Boston 2030 and Perkins 520, this coin. ACGC 92. Asyut 694. Ex 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection. Good very fine. 


Camirus on the western coast of Rhodes was the principal city of the island until the foundation of 
Rhodus. Its use of the Aeginetic standard indicates that its trade was mostly with the Aegean islands, 
Crete and the Peloponnesus. Figs were a major product of the island, whence the coin type. The 
presence of similar staters in very fresh condition in the Asyut hoard suggests that the traditional 
sixth century dates may be too early. 


Rhodes 


Circa 400 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.07 gm). Head of Helios three 
quarters right/POAION, rose, in lower right field eagle standing right, all in shallow incuse 
square. Berend pl.i, 11, same obverse die. ACGC 941. Rare stylistic variant. Bold very fine. 


The large island of Rhodes was a major maritime power and one of the wealthiest places in the Greek 
world. In 408/7 B.C. its three cities, Camirus, Ialysus and Lindus, collaborated in the foundation of a 
federal capital—Rhodus—near the northernmost point of the island. It became the mint for the whole 
island, and its adoption of the Chian standard has caused the latter to be known as the Rhodian 
standard. The obverse bears the head of Helios, to whom the whole island was sacred, rendered in 
typically intense Rhodian style. The rose of the reverse is a symbol of Helios as well as a canting pun 
on the island’s name. 


Rhodes 


Alliance Coinage, circa 394 B.C., silver tridrachm, Rhodian standard (11.02 gm). Infant 
Heracles kneeling right, strangling a serpent in each hand, linear border/P—O, rose in 
shallow incuse square. ACGC 926. Babelon II 1696, pl. cxlvii, 5. Very rare. Bold fine. 


On the Alliance Coinage see lot 246 above. 


Rhodes 


Circa 375 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.61 gm). Head of Helios three 
quarters right/|P]OAION, rose with bud on left, ® in lower left field, in right field ivy leaf 
and berries. Boston 2040, this coin. Berend 67. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 1204; ex Greenwell collection. Very fine. 


The earliest Rhodian coins were marked on their reverses with a single control symbol. After the 390’s 
each issue bore both a letter and a symbol, with each letter paired with several symbols. While the 
control practices of most ancient mints are rather obscure, it is believed that at Rhodes the letter 
indicates a magistrate or contractor, while the symbols mark successive issues authorized by the mint 


and entrusted to him for coining. 
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Rhodes 


Circa 370 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.16 gm). Head of Helios three: 
quarters right/[P]OAION, rose with bud on left, on right ® and bucranium, all in shallow 
incuse square. Berend 75, this coin. BMC 20, same obverse die. ACGC 943. Extremely 
fine and of nice style. 

Rhodian coins are notable for their boldness. In part this is a tendency of the whole Rhodian artistic 
tradition, but it may also have a specific expressive intent with regard to Helios. Helios, as opposed to, 
the artistic and intellectual Apollo, was the sun in its purely physical aspect—brilliant, intense and) 
amoral. These qualities are successfully captured in this rather harsh face with its fixed stare, and the: 
unkempt hair suggests the licking of flames. 


Rhodes 


Circa 370 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (7.42 gm). Head of Helios three 
quarters right/[P]OA—ION, rose with bud on right, in left field vertical club and , all 
in shallow incuse square. Cf. SNG von Aulock 2794 (hemidrachm). Good very fine of 
pleasing style. 


Rhodes 


Circa 350 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.55 gm). Head of Helios three 
quarters right/[PO]AION, rose with bud on left, T in left field, kerykeion in right field. 
SNG von Aulock 2788. Some obverse surface corrosion, otherwise nearly extremely fine. 


Rhodes 


Circa 333/2 B.C. or later (to circa 316 B.C.), silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.59 gm). 
Head of Helios three quarters right/POA[ION], rose with bud on right, in left field grape 
cluster and FE, all in shallow incuse square. SNG von Aulock 2790. Slight surface corrosion, 
otherwise very fine. 

The date of this issue was established by M. Price after a study of finds at Kastabos in the Cnidian 
Chersonesus. See J. M. Cook and W. H. Plommer, The Sanctuary of Hemithea at Kastabos (1966), 
Ch. 6. 
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Rhodes 


Circa 333/2 B.C. or later (to circa 316 B.C.), silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.90 gm). 
Head of Helios three quarters right/POAION, rose with bud on right, in left field grape 
cluster and EF, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 2047 and Perkins 522, this coin. SNG 
von Aulock 2790. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection, Very fine with 
slight obverse porosity. 


Rhodes 


Circa 333-304 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.72 gm). Head of Helios three 
quarters right/P—O, rose with bud on right, above magistrate’s name (off flan), in left 
field dolphin downwards. As BMC 43ff. Very fine. 


Rhodes 


304-166 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (6.71 gm). Radiate head of Helios three 
quarters right/P—O, rose with bud on right, in left field small vertical seal, above magistrate’s 
name TIMO@EOS, circular border of dots. BMC 150-152, pl. xxxviii, 8. Minor obverse 


dig, otherwise superb. 


Rhodes 


Circa 167-88 B.C., silver triobol, Rhodian standard (1.39 gm). Radiate head of Helios 
three quarters right/P—O, rose, above magistrate’s name ANTAIO, all in shallow incuse 


square. BMC 292. Good very fine. 
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LYDIA 
Sardis 


Circa 575 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian (Phoenician) standard (4.73 gm). Lion’s 
head right with spiky protruberance on forehead,8&{ countermark on cheek/Rectangular 
incuse. ACGC 64. Good very fine. 


The find of early electrum at Ephesus included numerous third staters of this type, including some 
inscribed with the non-Greek name Welwet. It was irresistible to identify this name with Alyattes, king 
of Lydia. Though this exciting attribution has been thrown into doubt by the more recent discovery 
of a parallel name, Kagi, which does not correspond to any known Lydian king, no one really doubts 
that this prolific coinage was issued by the Lydian royal house. The lion’s head was the dynastic 
badge, and this manner of representation, with herringbone mane and ‘wart’ on nose, was introduced 
into Greek art from Assyria in the second half of the seventh century B.C. 


Sardis 


Circa 575 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian standard (4.66 gm). Lion’s head right with 
spiky protruberance on forehead, tcountermark on cheek/Rectangular incuse. Boston 
1766, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1715;ex Greenwell 
collection. Good very fine. 


Sardis 


Circa 575 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian standard (4.72 gm). Lion’s head right with 
spiky protruberance on forehead/Two incuse squares of unequal size. Boston 1763, this 
coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1712;ex Greenwell collection. 
Very fine. 


Croesus 


561-546 B.C., gold stater of the heavy series, Babylonic standard (10.71 gm). Forepart o! 
lion right facing forepart of bull left/Two rough incuse squares. Boston 2068, this coin 
G. H. Chase and C. C. Vermeule, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Art: The Classical Collections 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, fig. 62, this coin. Babelon | 396, pl. x, 1, same dies 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1284; ex Greenwell collection 
Rare. Bold fine. 


Croesus was the son of Alyattes and the last member of the Mermnad dynasty. He constantly sought 
closer ties with the Greeks. Since electrum neither circulated nor was understood in mainland Greece 
Croesus abandoned this metal and replaced it with a bimetallic system of pure gold and silver staters 
This particular stater is one of the earliest coins struck under the new system, belonging to the heavy 
series of gold staters. The weight of the gold stater was later reduced to make it equivalent to tef 
silver staters. 






_ Croesus 


561-546 B.C., silver hemistater, Babylonic standard (5.28 gm). Forepart of lion right 
facing forepart of bull left/Two rough incuse squares. Babelon I 409, pl. x, 9, same dies. 
An attractive specimen. About extremely fine. 


History has remembered Croesus most vividly for his fantastic wealth and for his acts of hybris. 
Having completed the subjugation of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, he was tempted by an ambiguous 


oracle from Delphi to attack the young Persian empire, only to find his own empire destroyed and 
his capital sacked. 


LYCIA 


Uncertain dynast 


Circa 520-500 B.C., silver stater, intermediate standard (9.02 gm). Forepart of boar 
charging left with dotted collar and body truncation/Rough square incuse with round 
or irregular projections from three sides, linear chevron at fourth. BMC 8, pl. i, 6. Very 
fine. 


Lycia, mountainous and inaccessible, was famed for its warriors and was the only region west of the 
Halysus that Croesus failed to conquer. However Harpagus reduced it in 545 B.C., and Lycia was made 
part of a Persian satrapy. Its earliest coinage, the familiar boar staters, began around 520 B.C. and 
lasted until about 480. It is remarkably uniform, compared with the bewildering diversity which 
followed, and it may reflect tight Persian control exercised until after the Persian Wars, when Greek 
_ influence instead penetrated the area. This coinage was struck on a local standard, illustrating the 
irrepressible individualism of the Lycians even under Persian rule. 


Uncertain dynast 


Circa 485475 B.C., silver stater, intermediate standard (9.23 gm). AMM, panther with 
dotted tail seated right, left foreleg raised, head facing, linear lotus blossom pattern in 
upper left field, dotted lotus blossom in lower right field, border of dots/Forepart of 
harnessed Pegasus right, ribbed belly and truncation, spiral pattern below, border of dots. 
Asyut 771. Cf. SNG Berry 1174. Very rare, perhaps unique. Very fine plus. 


With the weakening of Persian control in the second quarter of the fifth century, local dynasts flourished, 
probably tied together by some sort of federal institutions. From this time the coinage of Lycia is 
both varied and lively, with different types representing the issues of numerous dynasts and perhaps 
also civic issues. Pegasus was a popular type, perhaps reflecting the myth that Bellerophon slew the 
Chimaera in Lycia. This stater is, to our knowledge, the first of this type with a legend to come to 
light. The letters do not seem to correspond to the name of any contemporary dynast or mint city, 
though around 400 B.C. a dynast with a name close to Dimieus struck staters on the light standard 
in western Lycia. Thus this inscription may provide a weak support for the hypothesis that the panther/ 
Pegasus series was struck at Tlos. 


Tlos or Patara 


Circa 400 B.C., silver stater, light standard (8.36 gm). Head of Athena right with dotted 
neck truncation, wearing crested Attic helmet ornamented with spiral palmette and three 
olive leaves over visor, border of dots/2, head of Hermes left with dotted neck truncation, 
wearing winged causia, kerykeion in front, bowcase(?) symbol behind, all in shallow 
incuse circle with dotted border. Cf. BMC 120 (m—T) and SNG von Aulock 4194-5 
(Hermes head right). Rare. Very fine. 


Toward the end of the fifth century the mints of western Lycia produced many coins featuring the 
head of Athena, clearly imitated, as here, from Athenian tetradrachms. It is probable that the beginning 
of this coinage should be associated with the late years of the Peloponnesian War, when military crisis 
cut off the export of Athenian coinage to southwest Asia Minor, forcing the locals to supply their own 
needs. By this time the original Lycian standard was current only for central Lycia, and the western 
region had developed a lighter stater. 
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Masicytes 


168—circa 81 B.C., silver drachm, reduced Rhodian standard (1.90 gm). A—[7T]J, laureate 
head of Apollo Lycaeus right with hair rolled, long lock behind ear/M~—A, lyre, in lower 
left field omphalos around which coiled snake, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 4, 
pl. xiii, 11. Extremely fine. 


In 168 B.C. the Romans granted full autonomy to the Lycians, who proceeded to form a league off 
towns which endured until 43 A.D. The league coinage bears legends associating it with either of the 
two great districts of Lycia—Cragus or Masicytes—within which 22 or 23 towns participated in the 
confederacy. Masicytes was an inland district, its main, perhaps sole, mint being Myra. 


PAMPHYLIA 
Aspendus 


Circa 400 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.90 gm). Two nude 
wrestlers engaged, the man on the left lifting his opponent’s left leg for a throw, border 
of dots/EZTFEAIIV®, slinger in short chiton slinging nght, triskeles in night field, all 
in shallow incuse square with dotted square border. Kraay-Hirmer 663 (= Hess-Leu sale. 
1952, lot 314), same obverse die. Babelon II 1559, pl. cxliii, 16. Rare. Good very fine. 


Aspendus, an Argive colony located on the small navigable river Eurymedon, was an important port 
and naval base. Its familiar staters with wrestlers and slinger began shortly before 400 B.C. This is one 
of the earliest of the series, as is shown by the realistic and vigorous pose of the wrestlers on the 
obverse. The slinger of the reverse is regarded as a canting type, since the Greek word for slinger. 
adevdovnrns, somewhat resembles the city’s name. The triskeles was the civic badge and had occupied 
a far more prominent position on the city’s earlier coinage. 


“spendus 


Circa 400 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.87 gm). Two nude 
wrestlers engaged, the man on the left lifting his opponent’s right leg for a throw, border 
of dots/[E=T—FEA]I—1—V-—®, slinger in short chiton slinging right, in right field statue 
of Athena right on pedestal with spear and shield, all in shallow incuse square with dotted 
square border. SNG Copenhagen 436 (Sillyum), same reverse die. JIAN VI (1903), 139. 
pl. xii, 5. Perhaps the third specimen known. About extremely fine. 


The style and execution of both sides of this stater are outstanding, and the active pose of the wrestlers 
suggests a date early in the series. The statue symbol of the reverse may be a copy of Pheidias’ Athens 
Parthenos, who also appeared on the coinage of several Cilician mints. Morkholm in SNG Copenhagen 
reconstructs the ethnic as ©T—FEA—IIV® and attributes this coin to Sillyum. 


CILICIA 


Celenderis 


Circa 450-425 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.59 gm). Nude horse- 
man seated sidesaddle on horse galloping right, holding whip in nght hand and grasping 
horse’s bridle with left, T in field below, border of dots/KE AEN, goat kneeling right on 
ground line, head reverted, @ above back. BMC 22, pl. ix, 16. Rare. Very fine. 


Celenderis, a coastal town of western Cilicia, claimed a foundation by Sandocus, father of Cinyras. Its 
mint opened around the middle of the fifth century. Its coin types may both represent puns on the 
civic name: KeAnc was a Greek term for a riding horse, and Kraay (ACGC p. 279) puts forward the 
obscure word KeAadec as a name for certain goats. Further, local horse breeders supplied the Persian 
cavalry, and goats abounded in the Cilician mountains. The abundant production of the mint al 
Celenderis may be due to the fact that it was a mustering place for the Persian army, but there is litte 
evidence of the direct satrapal commissions which characterize east Cilician mints. 
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Holmi 


400-380 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic Standard (10.22 gm). Athena standing 


left, holding palm-bearing Nike in right hand and resting left on shield ornamented with 
gorgoneion boss, in left field dolphin leaping left, in night field inverted spear, border of 
dots/OAMI-TIK—ON, Apollo Sarpedonius, nude to waist, standing left, holding phiale in 
right hand and resting left on laurel shrub. Countermark in right field: cow right, hori- 
zontal club above. Babelon I] 1449, pl. cxxxix, 14, same reverse die. Extremely rare. 
Extremely fine. 


» Holmi was a minor mint located on the coast of Cilicia south of the later site of Seleucia. The types of 
_ its staters so closely parallel those of Side as to Suggest a monetary convention between the two cities. 
Stylistically, however, this stater is vastly superior to its Pam phylian counterparts, especially in Athena’s 
lovely drapery and the perfect tiny facial features of both gods. The dolphin symbol on the obverse 
occupies the same position as the pomegranate on related Sidetan staters, whence it is presumed that 
the dolphin may have been the civic badge of Holmi. The neuter singular ethnic suggests that this 
coinage, though civic as opposed to satrapal, may have been authorized by the Persian governor rather 
than by local authorities. Apollo Sarpedonius was a local amalgam of Apollo, himself probably of 
Lycian origin, and the Lycian hero Sarpedon, who was a prominent Trojan ally in the /liad. 






_ Issus 


400-380 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.40 gm). IZ 1, Apollo, 
nude to waist, standing left, holding phiale in right hand and resting left on laurel bush, in 
upper left field AMATPOPIO®, border of dots/Nude Heracles standing right, holding club 
)in right hand, bow and arrow in left, lion skin draped over left arm, wreath in upper left 
field, a in right field. ACGC 1028, same dies. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques 
(1883), p. 355, 24, pl. F, 21. SNG Copenhagen 153-155. Extremely rare. Very fine plus. 


Issus was another minor mint located somewhere on the Gulf of Issus. It produced both satrapal 
coinage and small-scale civic issues. The types of the present stater seem influenced by the coinage of 
Side. The legend AIIATOPIO® was misdescribed by Babelon as an Aramaic inscription. It is probably 
neither a magistrate’s name nor a die engraver’s signature, but a variant spelling of AIATOYPIO®, an 
epithet applied elsewhere to Zeus and Dionysus in their aspect as patrons of the Apaguria, a festival in 
which young men were formally enrolled in their clans. 


Tarsus 


Circa 370 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.67 gm). Nude Heracles 
crouching left on horizontal club to strangle Nemean lion, border of dots/{T EPZIKON], 
shead of Hera left, wearing bead necklace, droplet earring and three-turreted stephane 
ornamented with palmette between two ©’s. E. S. G. Robinson, “Greek coins acquired by 
the British Museum, 1938-1948,’ NC 1948, p. 58, 11, pl. v, 11, same obverse die. ACGC 
1041. Extremely rare. Good very fine. 


Tarsus was the capital city of Cilicia, first under the native dynasts known as Syenneses, then as 
‘satrapal headquarters after circa 400, when the Syennesis was deposed for supporting the Spartan- 
backed pretended Cyrus. In addition to serving as a military mint for the satraps, Tarsus also produced 
/civic issues such as this one, with purely hellenic types and Greek legends; the neuter singular form of 
the legend however suggests this was still minted on satrapal authority. The obverse type was borrowed 
from Heraclea in Lucania or from Syracusan gold 100 litrae pieces. The head of Hera—really an 
Anatolian mother goddess—is one of several contemporary types derived from the coinage of Heraclea 
Pontica, perhaps at the orders of Pharnabazus, recently arrived from Dascylium (Pontus). A parallel 
type was issued at Mallus. 
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Tarsus 


Datames, 378-372 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.71 gm). Facin 
head of Arethusa inclined slightly to left, wearing bead necklace with pendants an 
ampyx, hair flowing freely, border of dots/ 7"441(Tdnmw), head of Ares left i 
crested helmet ornamented with palmette, ankh behind, linear border. SNG Copenhage 
267, 268. Cf. Babelon II 586, pl. cviii, 4 and SNG von Aulock 5918 (legend and ank 


reversed). Extremely fine. | 


Datames, satrap of Cappadocia, was a distinguished general of Carian birth. His biographer Cornelius 


Nepos ranked him near Hannibal and Hamilcar for military genius. He succeeded to the command off 
the Egyptian expedition after the death of Pharnabazus, whence the similarity of their Cilician coins. 
However he had enemies at the Persian court whose machinations forced him into revolt against the 
Great King. For a number of years he defeated all who were sent against him, but in the end he was 
treacherously slain by one of his colleagues in the satrapal revolt, Mithradates, son of Ariobarzanes. 


Tarsus 


Mazaeus, 361-334 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.60 gm). K4PLyy 

(B itrz), Ba’altars, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a wand 
with grape cluster, barley ear and eagle perched right, sceptre in left hand, 4p under 
grapes, 44 under throne, border of dots/44/4/{(Mzdai) above lion attacking bull left 
below, border of dots. Cf. Babelon II 700 (obverse) and 702 (reverse). Fleur de coin. 


Mazaeus was satrap of Cilicia for a long term, under both Artaxerxes III] and Darius III. In 345 his 
good services were rewarded by the addition to his satrapy of Phoenicia, freshly conquered after an 
attempted revolt. In 331 Mazaeus, now satrap of Babylon, guarded the Euphrates until Alexander's 
arrival but withdrew at his approach, allowing him to cross unopposed. He commanded the Persian 
right wing at the battle of Gaugamela (October 1, 331) and distinguished himself, but once again 
ordered a retreat when deserted by Darius. He surrendered Babylon to Alexander and was rewarded 
—not merely for the surrender but for his excellence as a Persian commander—by being reconfirmed in 
his satrapy. 


Tarsus 


Mazaeus, 361-334 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard (10.82 gm). (APY 
(Bltrz), Ba’altars, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding eagle on extended right hand 
and lotus-tipped sceptre in left, 4 in lower left field, border of dots/4H !H(Mzdai) above 
lion attacking bull left, below 4 and4/, linear border. Cf. Babelon II 697, pl. cxui, 15 
(Ba’altars holds grapes). Rare variant. Extremely fine. 


As a satrapal mint Tarsus coined not only for the governor of Cilicia but on commission for other 
satraps to help finance their military campaigns. Such coinage bore Aramaic legends naming the 
issuing satrap and often featured Persian or at least non-Greek types. During his thirty year term as 
satrap of Cilicia Mazaeus minted great numbers of coins using Aramaic legends and local types such as 
Baal of Tarsus and the lion and bull, the civic emblem of Tarsus.Baal of Tarsus, who has been used by 
other satraps before Mazaeus, had the added virtue of universality, as he could be interpreted by Greek 
mercenaries as Zeus or even Dionysus. 
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CYPRUS 


Salamis 


Gorgos, 480-460 B.C., silver stater or double siglos, Persic standard ( 10.95 gm). |r FR 

IW (E-u-we-le-tho-to-se = Euelthon) above and below ram kneeling left, border of dots/ 

Ankh in shallow incuse square with palmette at each corner. BMC 26, pl. x, 4, same dies. 
Babelon | 933, pl. xxvi, 10. Rare. About extremely fine/Very fine. 








| Salamis, the most important city of Cyprus, was said to have been founded by Telamonian Teucer and 
named by him after his native island off the coast of Attica. Its earliest coinage, bearing the type of a 
kneeling ram, is inscribed with the name of the early ruler Euelthon (circa 560-525 B.C.). The vast 
size of this coinage has long raised doubts that it could all belong to the reign of Euelthon. Indeed 
mounting hoard evidence for a later date of issue Suggests that little or none of it was minted in nis 
lifetime. The ankh reverse type was not introduced until around 485-480 B.C. 


KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA 


_ Ariobarzanes III Eusebes Philoromaeus 


52-42 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.22 gm). Diademed head of Ariobarzanes III 
right/[BJATIAEQ= APIOBAPZANOY ETZEBOTSE PIAOPQMAIOT, Athena standing 
left, holding Nike in right hand and supporting spear and shield with left, star over crescent 
in inner left field, W in inner right field. B. Simonetta, The Coins of the Cappadocian 
Kings, Typos II (1977), 3d, pl. vi, 10, same obverse die. Very fine plus. 


Ariobarzanes III, inefficient as the ruler of Cappadocia, was described by Cicero as a man who could 
govern neither himself nor his kingdom. During the struggle between Caesar and Pompey Ariobarzanes 
picked the wrong side, only to be forgiven later by Caesar. However his next attempt at international 
intrigue cost him his life. His drachms were struck in the ninth and eleventh years of his reign. The 
crescent surmounted by a star is a Pontic symbol of royalty, possibly borrowed from Ariobarzanes’ 
maternal grandfather Mithradates. 


SELEUCID KINGS OF SYRIA 


Seleucus I Nicator 


1312-280 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.84 gm). Seleucia-on-the-Tigris mint, 
‘circa 296-295 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, border of dots/BAZTIAEQ® on left, 
LEAETKOT in exergue, Athena brandishing shield in quadriga of elephants right, anchor 
above, NelaK in exergue, border of dots. Cf. Newell ESM 43 (gold stater with same mono- 
grams) and 50 (similar obverse style). Rare. About very fine. 


On the death of Alexander the Great, Seleucus, a boyhood friend, wisely avoided the conflicts which 
developed among the Diadochi until he was forced to flee his satrapy of Babylon. Organizing an alliance 
with Ptolemy and Cassander against Antigonus, Seleucus was finally able to recover Babylon in 312, 
and this is usually regarded as the date of his foundation of the Seleucid kingdom. The final confronta- 
tion between Seleucus and Antigonus occurred in 301 at the battle of Ipsus when an alliance of 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Lysimachus and Seleucus with his war elephants defeated and kitled Antigonus. 
This tetradrachm belongs to a series commemorating the decisive role played by Seleucus’ elephants 
in this victory. 
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Antiochus I Soter 


280-261 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.02 gm). Seleucia-on-the-Tigris min 
struck 274-270 B.C. Diademed head of Antiochus I right, border of dots/BADTIAEQ® 
ANTIOXOT, nude Apollo seated left on omphalos, holding arrow in extended righ 
hand, resting left on bow, in outer left field, 1 in outer right. Boston 2150, this coir 
Newell ESM 149xu. Weber 7843. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Naville VII (Bemen 
collection, 1924), lot 1668; ex Sevastopoulos collection, Athens. Very fine plus. 


Antiochus I Soter was forty-four years old when he succeeded his father Seleucus as king. Represente. 
as a strong and determined man in his younger years, Antiochus was portrayed on his later coin issue 
with pursed lips indicating the loss of his teeth. Seleucia-on-the-Tigris was the capital from which h, 
ruled his eastern satrapies for thirteen years. This particular tetradrachm appears to have been signe. 
by the same official who used the monogram H on earlier issues. 
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Antiochus I Soter 


280-261 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.66 gm). Hecatompylus or Artacoan 

mint. Diademed head of Antiochus I right/BAZTIAEQ2 ANTIOXOT, nude Apoll 

seated left on omphalos, holding arrow in extended right hand, resting left on bow, A€ 

sideways in outer left field, AA in exergue. Newell WSM 728A, pl. iii, 20, same dies 
\ Very fine. 


Seleucus I selected and established Apollo as the patron deity of the Seleucid dynasty. He built a 
impressive shrine for the god at Daphne outside Antioch. Though Apollo never appeared on Seleucu: 
own coinage, he became the commonest reverse type for succeeding rulers. He is shown here seated 0 
an omphalos criss-crossed with sacred ribbons. 





Antiochus II Theos 


261-246 B.C., silver tetradrachm Attic standard (16.48 gm). Myrina mint. Diademed hea 
of youthful Antiochus I right, border of dots/BALIAE2Y ANTIOXOT, nude Heracle 
seated left on rock, lion skin draped over thighs, resting right hand on vertical clut 
amphora in outer left field, ® behind rock. Newell WSM 1525. Pozzi 2943. Rare. Fin 
plus. 


It has been suggested that the Aeolian mints continued to issue tetradrachms with the portrait of 
rejuvenated Antiochus I long after his defeat by Eumenes of Pergamum in the battle of Sardis in 26 
The monogram fo) has been explained by Macdonald (‘Early Seleucid portraits,’ JHS X XVII, 1907, | 
157) as representing the first two letters of Mwxaewr, which would seem to indicate that the memb«t 
cities of the Phocaean league maintained their independence of Pergamene domination at least unt 
252, when a peace treaty between Egypt and Syria was cemented by the marriage of Antiochus an 
Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice. 
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Antiochus II Theos 


261-246 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.33 gm). Bactra mint, struck circa 261-256 B.C 
Diademed head of Antiochus II right/BAZIAEQS ANTIOXOT, nude Apollo seated le 
on omphalos, holding arrow in extended right hand, resting left on bow, star above i 
inner left field, 4 below arm, lyre before legs. Boston 2153, this coin. Newell ESM 709% 
pl. liii, 1, same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Egger sale XLV ( 1913), pl. xi 
622: ex Sotheby sale (Montagu collection, 1896), pl. ix, 701. Rare, Extremely fin 





Midway through the reign of Antiochus II the portrait of Antiochus I was replaced by that of th 
reigning monarch. However there was a noticeable difference in style between the artistic character 
zation of the elder Antiochus and the harsh, formal representation of his son. An interesting featul 
peculiar to the gold staters was the addition of a second symbol, the lyre, to the reverse. All cou 
were struck from inverted dies. 





Seleucus II Callinicus 


246-226 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.47 gm). Ecbatana mint. Diademed head of 
Seleucus II right/BADIAEQE TEAETKOY, nude Apollo standing left, holding arrow 
in right hand, resting left on bow, 4£ over horse’s head left in inner left field, 3% in outer 
right field. NFA V (1978), lot 194. Cf. Newell ESM 556 (tetradrachm). Not in Rois de 
Syrie or Petrowicz. Very rare. About very fine. 


Seleucus II, son of Antiochus II by his first wife Laodice, was brought to the throne through his mother’s 
treachery. His first act was to murder his stepmother Berenice, a sister of Ptolemy III, thus provoking 
a punitive invasion by Egypt. Next Seleucus waged war against his brother, Antiochus Hierax, who had 
been granted the title of King of Asia Minor. This particular stater was struck at the mint of Ecbatana 


in Persia by a magistrate who signed several silver tetradrachms and a few extremely rare gold staters 
(see NFA V, 1978, lot 194). 


Seleucus II Callinicus 


246-226 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.19 gm). Tyre mint(?). Diademed 
head of Seleucus II right, border of dots/BASIAEQE TEAETKOT, nude Apollo seated 
left on omphalos, holding arrow in right hand, resting left on bow, 2A over vertical club 
in outer left field, Ar in outer right field. Cf. Newell WSM 1268-1270 (Antiochus III, 
lacking Ar). Very fine. 


Certain of Seleucus’ coins are difficult to attribute to any mint, and because of his constant campaign- 
ing the possibility exists that he had some issues coined under emergency conditions at places which 
were not regular Seleucid mints. 


Antiochus Hierax 


246-227 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.05 gm). Abydus mint, struck circa 
241 B.C. or later. Diademed head of Antiochus Hierax right/BADTIAEQS ANTIOXOT, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, holding arrow in extended night hand, resting left on 
- bow, long torch in inner left field, RJ and eagle in exergue. Newell WSM 1558a, pl. 1xxi, 
12, same dies. Obverse weakly struck, otherwise extremely fine. 


Antiochus Hierax, the younger son of Antiochus II and Laodice, received the title of King of Asia 
Minor from his brother Seleucus II Callinicus at the insistence of their mother. This action only added 
fuel to an already smoldering rivalry, which eventually ended in the falling out and death of both 
brothers.The exact date of Antiochus Hierax’ campaign into Thrace is not known, but the minting of 
several issues of tetradrachms at Abydus on the Hellespont suggests a date shortly after 241 B.C., 
when Seleucus II still controlled western Asia Minor. The eagle was the city’s mint mark, while the 
long torch was a special mark which appeared not only on this issue but also on an issue struck at 
Lampsacus. 


Antiochus III the Great 


223/2-187 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.10 gm). Ecbatana mint, struck circa 205- 
200 B.C. Diademed head of Antiochus III right/BASIAEQ= ANTIOXOT above and 
below elephant walking right on exergual line, part of monogram AA off flan in right field. 
Newell ESM 631. Scarce. Usual weak obverse strike, otherwise extremely fine. 


In the year 204 Antiochus II] completed the suppression of the east and the restoration of Seleucid 
authority over those territories in Asia which had been won previously by his great ancestor, Seleucus 
Nicator. Antiochus was now proclaimed ‘the Great King’, and his coinage featured a majestic Indian 
elephant to commemorate the reconquest of the eastern empire. 
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Demetrius I Soter 


162-150 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.63 gm). Antioch mint, struck cire: 
162-156 B.C. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, laurel wreath around/BALIAEQ= 
AHMHTPIOY, Tyche seated left on throne, holding sceptre in right hand and single 
cornucopiae in left, winged sphinx or female monster with serpentine coils as leg o 
throne, [1] in exergue. Newell SMA 84. Nearly extremely fine. 


A resourceful young man, educated in Rome, Demetrius I regained control of the Seleucid empir 
in the west by escaping his Roman captors. He later secured the whole empire for himself by oustin 
the usurper Timarchus. His patron deity Apollo is represented on his coinage by a laurel wreath 
He also introduced the figure of Tyche on the reverse of his coins, and it appears that he retained th 
magistrate who signed pieces under Antiochus V at the Antioch mint. 


Alexander I Bala 


150-146 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.68 gm). Antioch mint, struck 150: 
149 B.C. Diademed head of Alexander I right, fillet border/BAZTIAEQE AAEZANAPOT 
on right, P@EOMATOPOS ETEPLETOT on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding Nike whc 
crowns him in right hand and sceptre in left, single cornucopiae in left field, date P=F 
and pepe a exergue. Newell SMA 136. Nearly extremely fine. 


Alexander I Bala, though a commoner, laid claim to the Seleucid throne by professing to be the sono 
Antiochus IV. He was supported by Attalus Il of Pergamum and Ptolemy VI Philometor of Egypt 
who gave his daughter Cleopatra Thea in marriage to the young pretender. In order to strengthen hi 
position as the inheritor of Antiochus’ empire, Alexander | employed the Zeus of Antiochus V as the 
reverse type of his Antiochene coinage. The title Theopator recalled the epithet Theos Epiphanes o 
Antiochus IV, his putative father. 


Alexander I Bala 


150-146 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.27 gm). Tyre mint, struck 
149-148 B.C. Diademed head of Alexander I right, border of dots/AAEZANAPOT 
BALIAEQ® around, eagle with slightly raised wings standing left on prow, palm branch 
over far shoulder, in left field club surmounted by Tyre monogram, A=P above A® in 
right field, border of dots. Boston 2171 and E. Rogers, The Second and Third Seleucid 
Coinage of Tyre, NNM 34 (1927), pl. i, 10, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Naville X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), lot 1166. Extremely fine. 


The close relations between Alexander and Egypt were emphasized by a new series of coinage struck 
in Phoenician cities on the Phoenician standard. This coinage displays a strong Ptolemaic influence, the 
reverse being virtually identical to that of Ptolemaic tetradrachms, even down to the order of the 
legend. 


Alexander I Bala and Cleopatra Thea 


150-146 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.19 gm). Seleucia Pieira mint. Jugate 
busts right of Cleopatra Thea, diademed, veiled and wearing polos, and Alexander I 
diademed, behind heads A over cornucopiae/[AA]JEZAN[APOT] onright, PEONAT OPO 
EYTEPPETOT on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in right hand a Nike who holds ¢ 
thunderbolt, sceptre in left. G. K. Jenkins, Ancient Greek Coins (1972), 675. W. Wroth 
“Greek coins acquired by the British Museum,’ NC 1904, 30, pl. xv, 11. F. Imhoof 
Blumer, Monnaies grecques (1883), pl. H, 13. Very rare. Good very fine. 


This rare coin was undoubtedly struck shortly after the marriage of Cleopatra Thea to Alexander in 
commemoration of the event and of the union between Egypt and Syria. It is interesting to note that 
the queen holds the place of honor in the foreground of the coin. She later occupied the same position 
with reference to her son, Antiochus VIII Grypus, but in that case she was literally the senior ruler. 
It is possible that Alexander gave her the place of honor in view of all the aid provided by her father te 
the young Syrian king. 





Antiochus VI Epiphanes Dionysus 


144-142 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.47 gm). Antioch mint, struck 
October 143-October 142 B.C. Diademed and radiate head of Antiochus VI right, fillet 
border/BALIAEQE ANTIOXOY EMIMANOTY AIONTEO7, Dioscuri galloping left 
with couched spears, behind them TPY over #P over = TA, under horses date OP, all 


within wreath of lotus, wheat ears and ivy. Newell SMA 24]. Rare. Extremely fine. 


In the summer of 144 B.C. the troops at Apamea, instigated by an officer named Diodotus, revolted 
against Demetrius II in favor of Alexander Bala’s son Antiochus. Demetrius abandoned Antioch to the 
new king and his regent, who emphasized the child’s alleged descent from Antiochus IV by bestowing 
that king’s title Epiphanes on the child and adopting his radiate coin portrait. The letters TPT and 
XTA appear regularly on these coins. TPT undoubtedly stands for Tryphon, the name assumed by 
Diodotus, while ©}TA has been explained as either an honorary name for Tryphon or as the personal 
name of his immediate subordinate. 


Antiochus VI Epiphanes Dionysus 


144-142 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (3.89 gm). Antioch mint, struck October 
143-October 142 B.C. Diademed and radiate head of Antiochus VI right, border of dots/ 
BALIAEQS ANTIOXOT ENI®ANOTE [AJIONTTOT, nude Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, holding arrow in right hand and resting left on bow, A between legs, in exergue 
date OP and TA. Newell SMA 250. Attractive very fine. 


Rogers posed another explanation for the letters ©TA, suggesting that they stand for Staphylus, a son 
or associate of Dionysus who was really a personification of a grape cluster. Citing a unique coin in 
which the letters ©TA appear under the obverse portrait, Rogers proposed that Staphylus was perhaps 
an honorary epithet assumed by Antiochus VI along with the name Dionysus. 


Cleopatra Thea and Antiochus VIII 


126-121 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.62 gm). Ake-Ptolemais mint, struck 
125 B.C. Jugate heads right of Cleopatra Thea, diademed and veiled, and Antiochus VIII, 
diademed, fillet border/BAZIAIZZSHE KAEONATPAL OEAE KAI BALTIAEQE 
ANTIOXO?, Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding small Nike in extended nght 
hand and sceptre in left, © in outer left field. Newell LSM 8, same obverse die. Naville 
X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), lot 1383. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


During the civil war between Alexander II Zebina and Demetrius II Nicator the latter’s wife Cleopatra 
seized the reins of government for herself and their son Antiochus. Coinage in their joint names began 
immediately at Ake-Ptolemais. After Demetrius’ death Cleopatra divided the Seleucid realm with 
Alexander Zebina but soon won the support of Ptolemy against him. She took possession of Antioch 
in 122 B.C. Relations between mother and son were not so happy, however, breeding mutual suspicion 
and resentment. Sometime in 121-120 Cleopatra plotted Antiochus’ death, but he forced her to drink 
the poisoned cup she had prepared for him and thus rid himself of her regency. 


Antiochus IX Philopator 


116-95 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.10 gm). Tarsus mint, struck circa 106- 
104 B.C. Diademed head of Antiochus IX right, fillet border/BAZTIAEQS ANTIOXOY 
®IAOMAT OPO on either side of monument of Heracles-Sandon at Tarsus with triangular 
relief of Heracles standing right on horned lion, surmounted by facing eagle, Al over Mi 
in outer left field. Boston 2189, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Naville 
X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), lot 1490. Rare. Very fine. 


In 1936 the American School excavated at Tarsus, finding terracotta plaques which represented the 
monument of Sandon or Sandas. H. Goldman concludes in his Hesperia article that Sandon was a 
local deity identified with Heracles. This god’s worship included a fire ritual, and he was associated 
with a mountain which brings to mind the deadly gift of Deianeira and the apotheosis of Heracles on 
Mt. Oeta in Thessaly. 
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Seleucus VI Epiphanes Nicator 


95-94 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.29 gm). Antioch mint. Diademed heac 
of Seleucus VI right, fillet border/[BJASIAEQS TEAETKOY ENMI®ANOTE [N]JIKA 
TOPOS, Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a small Nike 
who crowns him, sceptre in left, & over A in outer left field, C under throne, all within 
laurel wreath. Boston 2191, this coin. Newell SMA 424. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
ex Naville X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), lot 1498. Very fine. 


Seleucus VI, son of Antiochus VIII Grypus, took up his father’s war with Antiochus IX Cyzicenus 
announcing his allegiance by the use of his father’s epithet Epiphanes and his grandfather’s epithet 
Nicator, The same continuity is implied by his adoption of Grypus’ final coin type. Seleucus slew 
Cyzicenus in battle, but the latter’s son Antiochus X Eusebes continued the struggle and expelleé 
Seleucus from Syria. He took refuge in Cilicia, establishing himself in Mopsus, but he so antagonized 
the citizens by his autocratic behavior that they burned him to death in his palace. 


Philippus Philadelphus 


92-83 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.79 gm). Antioch mint, struck circa 89- 
83 B.C. Diademed head of Philippus right, fillet border/BALIAE[Q2Y] PIAINMOT 
EMI®ANOTY SIAAAEA®OT, Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding in extended 
right hand a small Nike who crowns him, sceptre in left, N over A in outer left field, A 
under throne, all within laurel wreath. Newell SMA 436. Very fine plus. 


Philippus, whose epithet reflects his alignment with his brother Seleucus V1, was one of the las’ 
Seleucids to hold power in Syria. In 83 B.C. Tigranes of Armenia was asked to put an end to the 
wasteful dynastic wars so long waged by the two rival lines of the Seleucid dynasty. He instituted « 
reign of peace in Syria which ended only with the region’s annexation by Rome. 


ARMENIA 
Tigranes I the Great 


83-69 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.01 gm). Head of Tigranes right, wearin: 
Armenian tiara, border of dots/[BJAZTIAEQ® onright, BASIAEQN TIPPANOT on left 
Tyche of Antioch seated right on rock, wearing mural crown and veil, holding palm 
branch in right hand, at her feet the river Orontes, horned and crowned with reeds 
swimming right, § A above palm branch, A above Orontes,I K in exergue. Naville X 
(Petrowicz collection, 1925), lot 1566. Rare. Very fine. 


Tigranes was placed on the Armenian throne around 100 B.C. by the Parthians. After forming ar 
alliance with Mithradates VI of Pontus, whose daughter he married, he was able to enlarge his kingdom 
quite aggressively, at first largely at the expense of Parthia. In 83 B.C. he was invited into the Seleucic 
kingdom to end the civil wars which had so long ravaged it. He annexed Syria, Phoenicia and Cilicis 
and imposed peace for a number of years. Eventually, however, he was drawn into the Third Mithradatic 
War. His son betrayed him to Pompey, and he lost all of his empire outside Armenia proper. Tigrane: 
lived as a Roman vassal until his death in 56 B.C. 








SELEUCIS AND PIERIA 


Laodiceia ad Mare 


86-85 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (14.99 gm). Veiled and turreted bust of 
Tyche of Seleucia right, fillet border/AAOAIKEQN THY IEPAY KAI ATTONOMOT, 
Zeus, nude to waist, enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a small Nike who 
crowns him, sceptre in left, date PK in inner left field, \¢ under throne, =Q in exergue, all 
within laurel wreath. BMC 4-9. Cf. Jameson 1771 and Grose 9431 (= in exergue). Rare. 
Extremely fine. 


Laodiceia was founded at a site with an excellent harbor by Seleucus I Nicator and named after his 
mother Laodice. It was an important Seleucid mint. After some two centuries of Seleucid control, the 
city was granted autonomy in 109/8 during the civil war between Antiochus VIII and IX. Shortly 
thereafter it inaugurated its own coinage, which resembled the Seleucid regal coinage in style and 
fabric and which shared a common obverse type with the city of Seleucia. 


JUDAEA~—SECOND REVOLT, 132-135 C.E. 


Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., silver tetradrachm (15.03 gm). Jerusalem around facade of Temple with Ark of 
the Covenant/Date and era around lulav and etrog. Reifenberg 163, same dies. Cf. BMC | 
and Meshorer 165. Exceedingly rare. Extremely fine with large flan and beautiful toning. 


The various historical sources differ as to the specific provocation which sparked the Second Jewish 
Revolt. Dio Cassius cites Hadrian’s foundation of a Roman colony, Aelia Capitolina, at Jerusalem, 
involving the blasphemy of a shrine of Jupiter Capitolinus on the ruins of the Herodian Temple; 
however Jewish sources suggest this occurred only after the revolt. Hadrian’s biographer Spartianus 
blames his prohibition of circumcision. One of the Midrashim suggests that Hadrian had promised to 
rebuild the Temple, then after preparations were well under way reneged because of complaints from 
the Samaritans. Whether any or all of these events provided a cue for the revolt, its real character was 
not that of a protest but of a messianic national movement. The program of the revolt is plainly 
announced on its coinage. First of course is the recovery of national sovereignty, implied by the very 
act of minting precious metal coinage and blazoned forth by the legends proclaiming redemption and 
freedom. The second goal was the reconstruction of the Temple at Jerusalem and the restoration of its 
rituals, upon which the spiritual and material well-being of the nation of Israel were believed to depend. 
The tetradrachm, the most impressive denomination of this series, bears the heart of this propaganda 
message—the dramatic image of the Herodian Temple destroyed by Titus, which must be rebuilt to 
return God’s grace to Israel. The reverse shows a lulav, a bundle of palm, myrtle and willow branches, 
and an etrog or citron fruit, both used to pray for rain at the autumn festival, Sukkot. This superb 
specimen of the most celebrated prototype of the Second Revolt coinage shows distinct traces of the 
underlying Roman type of the Syrian provincial issue on which it was overstruck: profile of emperor’s 
head on the obverse and eagle’s wing on the reverse. 


Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., large bronze (33 mm, 24.42 gm). Shim‘on Nasi Israel within laurel wreath/Date 
and era around amphora. Not in BMC, Meshorer or Reifenberg. Possibly unpublished die 
combination. Weakly struck, otherwise about very fine with reddish green patina. 


The Shim’on named in the obverse legend is the rebel leader Shimeon ben Kosiba, nicknamed bar 
Kochba (son of the Star) in recognition of his messianic claims. The papyri found in the desert caves 
north of Masada confirm that he used the title Nasi Israel, which had formerly been applied to the 
president of the Sanhedrin and identified bar Kochba as the legitimately constituted civil authority 
of the rebel Jewish state, as opposed to a mere military commander. The amphora of the reverse is 
presumably a Temple utensil, used to store wine for libations and/or oil for a number of uses, most 
sacred among them the lighting of the Menorah. It is rather surprising to see a Greek amphora in the 
vessel’s fifth century shape on a Jewish rebel coin of the second century A.D. 
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Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., medium bronze (23 mm, 10.74 gm). Shim‘on Nasi Israel around laurel wreat 
with interspersed dots, palm branch in center/Date and era around chelys lyre with si 
strings. Cf. BMC 19 and A. Spijkerman, Herodion, 15. Not in Meshorer or Reifenber 
Rare variety. Extremely fine with reddish patina. 


In addition to its use in the lulav, the palm branch was employed in singing Hallel at the Temple an 
in religious processions and other public festivals as a mark of rejoicing. The wreath had a simila 
significance, being worn on the head by both people and animals during celebrations. The chelys lyr 
or kinnor was one of the three musical instruments prescribed for the accompaniment of the Halle 
All three symbols found on this coin unite in an expression of praise and jubilation, perhaps to b 
understood most clearly as that which would surround the re-dedication of the Temple. 


Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., medium bronze (25 mm, 10.84 gm). Shim‘on Nasi Israel, some letters misplaced 
in four lines below palm tree/Date and era around vine leaf hanging from branch. Cf 
BMC 24, Meshorer 170, Reifenberg 193 and Herodion 34. Very fine plus with greenis 
brown patina. 


The ancient Jews were a pastoral and agricultural nation whose religion was naturally deeply concernec 
with the fertility of their land. This coin thus depicts two major agricultural products, both of which 
had a long tradition of symbolic significance in Jewish art and literature. The palm tree was associatec 
with life-giving water. It thus became a symbol of fertility and abundance and by extension a symbo. 
of the rich province of Judaea itself. It had had the latter meaning on the offensive lové atac Eakwkviae 
and Judaea Capta coinage of the Romans and so has a special poignance, rehabilitated as it were, on @ 
sovereign coinage. The grape vine was another ancient symbol of blessing and fertility, often standing 
for Israel itself in prophetic literature. 


Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., small bronze (20 mm, 7.06 gm). Date and era around grape cluster on stalk 
with small leaf/El'azar the Priest, retrograde, in two lines below palm tree. Mildenberg 
Historia Judaica, April 1949, 2. BMC 8. Not in Meshorer or Reifenberg. Extremely fine 
on large planchet with green patina. 


These types have the same significance as the preceding, the grapes being symbolically equivalent tc 
the vine leaf. The priest Eleazar named in the reverse inscription is presumably the religious counterpar® 
to bar Kochba, that is the High Priest or legitimate spiritual authority of the Jewish people. This office 
was abolished with the destruction of the Temple, but bar Kochba may have revived it as part of his 
program of restoration. The man Eleazar is usually identifed with Rabbi Eleazar ben Modi’in, an uncle 
of bar Kochba who was closely associated with him in the revolt. However there are problems with 
this assumption. One is that no evidence has yet come to light that Eleazar ben Modi'in was a priest. 
Also, the name of Eleazar disappears from the coinage after the first year, apart from a few hybrids 
But Eleazar ben Modi’in was at bar Kochba’s side in his stronghold of Bethar until near the end of the 
war, when he was put to death for suspected collusion with the enemy. 


Year One of the Redemption of Israel 


132 C.E., small bronze (19 mm, 5.55 gm). Date and era around grape cluster on stalk 
with small leaf/E/‘azar the Priest, letters in normal direction but misplaced, in two lines 


under palm tree. Mildenberg 3. Reifenberg 189. Not in BMC or Meshorer. — 
fine with brown patina. 


\ 
The inexperienced die engravers of the ‘Eleazar the Priest’ bronzes had obviously mastered neither the 
basic rules of their craft nor the palaeo-Hebrew script. The spoken language of the day was Aramaic | 
not Hebrew. For patriotic reasons the coinage of both Jewish revolts revived not only the Hebrew 
language but an obsolete cursive script from the first half of the first millenium B.C.F. It is no woul 
then, that some of the die cutters distorted letter forms or garbled the inscriptions, since they wer 
dealing with what was essentially a foreign tongue. 
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Hybrid issue 


132-133 C.E., silver denarius (3.17 gm). The first three letters of the name Shim‘on in 
wreath/Ele‘azar the Priest, second and fourth letters retrograde, around jug, small palm 
branch in right field. Mildenberg 12. Meshorer 167. Reifenberg 169. Cf. BMC 2. Rare. 
Superb. 


This undated issue combines the name of Shim‘on Presumably the same Shim‘on Nasi Israel—with 
that of the priest Eleazar. Eleazar appears almost exclusively on bronze coinage, his only denarii, 
dated Year One, being extremely rare. The obverse with the name of Shim‘on, however, occurs only 
on the denarii of Year Two, a period when Eleazar is scarcely found even on the bronzes. 





Year Two of the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., silver tetradrachm (13.93 gm). Jerusalem to right and left of facade of Temple 
with Ark of the Covenant, cross-like rosette above, barrier below, border of dots/Date and 
era in abbreviated form around lulav and etrog, border of dots. BMC 5. Meshorer 180. 
Hendin 144. Not in Reifenberg. Rare. Extremely fine with large planchet. 


A clumsy die cutter added the barrier to the Temple design of the Year One prototype. He put it 
below the edifice, though in reality this fence stood in front of the Temple. See M. J. Price and B. L. 
Trell, Coins and Their Cities (1977), p. 177. Such unrealistic treatment of perspective was rather 
common in the depiction of architectural scenes on Greek colonial coinage, where it seemed that the 
inclusion of all the significant elements was more to be desired than a reproduction of what the eye 
could actually see from a single vantage point. 
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Year Two ot the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., silver tetradrachm (14.07 gm). Shim‘on around facade of Temple with Ark of 
the Covenant, large rosette above, border of dots/Date and era in abbreviated form 
around lulav and etrog, border of dots. BMC 2, same obverse die. Not in Meshorer or 
Reifenberg. Weakly struck, otherwise extremely fine with die flaw in barrier. 





Year Two of the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., silver denarius (3.57 gm). The first three letters of the name Shim‘on in wreath, 
border of dots/Date and era around large chelys lyre with dotted uprights and three strings, 
border of dots. Meshorer 186 and A. Kindler, Collection of the Bank of Israel (1974), 
100, same dies. Not in BMC or Reifenberg. Rare. Very fine/Extremely fine, traces of 
underlying legends. 





It is well known that all coins of the Second Revolt are overstruck on existing Roman or Greek 

imperial coins. This practice was no doubt motivated in part by considerations of convenience, but 

there was also profound symbolism in the very act of obliterating the odious images of Roman political 
- domination and despised heathen religion with Jewish types redolent of freedom and sanctity. 
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Year Two of the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., silver denarius (3.47 gm). The first three letters of the name Shim‘on in wreath, 
border of dots/Date and era, the R of /srael missing, around one-handled jug, small palm 
branch in right field, border of dots. Early issue in the Year Two, still with round shin. 
Not in BMC, Meshorer or Reifenberg; possibly unpublished. Exceedingly rare. Extremely 
fine. 


The jug is a water vessel, presumably the golden jar from which water libations were poured at Sukkot 
for the purpose of insuring rain during the winter growing season. The palm branch was waved in the 
course of the same ceremony. It is likely that this type is a specific allusion to the complaints that the 
land of Israel had been cursed with untimely rains since the destruction of the Temple; for tannaitic 
citations see P. Romanoff, Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins (1971), p. 38, n. 159. The type of 
course implied a promise of the restoration of the rituals necessary to insure wholesome weather. 


Year Two of the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., silver denarius (3.58 gm). Shim‘on around grape cluster with small leaf and 
tendnil, border of dots/Date and era around palm branch, the letter R of /srae/ again 
missing, the Shin pointed, border of dots. Hess-Leu 49 (1971), lot 282, same dies. A 
variety of BMC 25, Meshorer 189 and Reifenberg 179. Rare. Superb with sharp strike on | 
large planchet. 


Year Two of the Freedom of Israel 


133 C.E., large bronze (31 mm, 14.99 gm). Shim‘on in two lines within laurel wreath 
with interspersed dots, border of dots/Date and era around amphora, border of dots. 
Meshorer 192 (= Reifenberg 192 and A. Kindler, Collection of the Bank of Israel, 105), 
same dies. Not in BMC. Very rare. Very fine with good reddish patina. 


On the bronzes, though not on the more valuable silver coins, the rebel mint masters often removed 
the remaining parts of the Roman legends and types by filing, as our piece clearly shows. 


For the Freedom of Jerusalem 


134 C.E., silver tetradrachm (14.57 gm). Shim‘on around Temple with Ark of the Cove- 
nant, rosette above, barrier below, border of dots/For the Freedom of Jerusalem around 
lulav, no etrog, border of dots. Meshorer 200 (= Reifenberg 168), same dies. BMC 10. | 
Extremely fine with die flaws on obverse. 


The new legend, For the Freedom of Jerusalem, may perhaps say something about the rather obscure 

course of the war. The rebels enjoyed initial success, and some scholars argue that they had captured 

Jerusalem and controlled most of Judaea before being driven into fortresses and mountain hideouts 

by the Roman counteroffensive under Julius Severus. Thus on earlier tetradrachms the legend Jerusalem 

may be intended to identify the place of issue, and the legends proclaiming freedom and redemption 

refer to the whole nation. This new reference to Jerusalem reflects the changed circumstances in which 
the recovery of Jerusalem was the rebels’ primary goal. 
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For the Freedom of Jerusalem 


134 C.E., silver tetradrachm (11.85 gm). Shim‘on around Temple with Ark of the Cove- 
nant, wavy line above, barrier below, border of dots/For the Freedom of Jerusalem, the 
letter L missing from the word Jerusalem, lulay with pear-shaped etrog on left, border of 
dots. Naville-Ars Classica XII (1926), lot 2028, same dies. BMC 18. Cf. Meshorer 201 and 
Reifenberg 166. About extremely fine on large planchet, obverse partly double struck. 


Bar Kochba’s personal piety and devotion to the old rituals is vividly illustrated by the ‘Letter of the 
Four Kinds’. Written from his stronghold at Bethar, it requests etrogim and the three branches of the 
lulav to be sent to him in time for Sukkot, with bar Kochba himself providing the transport. A dupli- 
cate request, written in Greek, was issued by one of his intermediary camps—obviously manned by 
gentiles, since no one knew the Semitic languages. 


For the Freedom of Jerusalem 


134 C.E., silver denarius (3.39 gm). Shim‘on around grape cluster on stalk, border of 
dots/For the Freedom of Jerusalem around cithara lyre with three strings, border of dots. 
Traces of Roman legend (...CAESAR...) visible on obverse. Cf. BMC 73, Meshorer 209 
and Reifenberg 188. Very rare variety. Extremely fine on large planchet. 


This lyre is of cithara shape and presumably represents the nebel, another of the instruments played 
by the priests and Levites to accompany the singing of the Hallel. 


For the Freedom of Jerusalem 


134 C.E., medium bronze (32 mm, 15.29 gm). For the Freedom of Jerusalem around vine 
leaf, border of dots/Shim‘on on right and left in field under palm tree with two bunches 
of fruit, border of dots. Cf. BMC 87 and Herodion 609. Not in Meshorer or Reifenberg. 
Very large planchet and heavy weight. About extremely fine with beautiful green patina 
and considerable filing. 


For the Freedom of Jerusalem 


134 C.E., small bronze (20 mm, 5.23 gm). For the Freedom of Jerusalem around grape 
cluster with tendrils left and right, border of dots/Shim‘on in two lines below palm tree, 
border of dots. BMC 99 and Herodion 734, same dies. Cf. Meshorer 215 and Reifenberg 
206. Very fine plus on large planchet with brown patina, some filing. 
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Barbarous issue 


134-135 C.E., silver tetradrachm (14.26 gm). Shim‘on around Temple with Ark of the 
Covenant, rosette above, barrier below, border of dots/For the Freedom of Jerusalem 
around lulav and etrog, border of dots. Florange et Ciani catalogue (Allotte de la Fuye, 
1925), lot 1096, same dies. Not in BMC, Meshorer or Reifenberg. Very rare. Careless 
preparation of the planchet for overstriking. Very fine. 


The unfortunately so-called ‘barbarous issues’ are actually regular Second Revolt coins, produced by 
the same rebel mint as earlier issues, but under the desperate conditions towards the end of the revolt- 
Besides the wholesale destruction recorded in the historical sources, bar Kochba’s correspondence 
shows he was troubled by insubordinate lieutenants, and archaeological discoveries confirm that many 
true patriots were driven to take refuge in the desert caves. Under these circumstances careless work- 
manship was inevitable, both in die cutting and in minting technique. In this piece, the last thre 
letters of the obverse legend read in the opposite direction from the first two letters. The writing o: 
the reverse is very crude, but still readable; the first R is retrograde. The types appear as if drawn by 
clumsy child’s hand. 





Barbarous issue . 


134-135 C.E., silver denarius (3.23 gm). The first four letters of Shim‘on below grape 
cluster, border of dots/For the Freedom of Jerusalem around palm branch, border of 
dots. Unpublished. Partly weak strike, otherwise about extremely fine. 


The inexperienced die cutter engraved the legend of the obverse first and then discovered that there 
was no place left for the grape cluster. Therefore he carelessly covered the final N of Shim‘on with 
the type; a part of the letter, however, remains untouched. 


ACHAEMENID PERSIA 


Circa 490-400 B.C., gold daric, Persic standard (8.41 gm). Great King right in running- 
kneeling position, wearing candys and cidaris and holding bow and transverse spear/ 
Irregular oblong incuse. Boston 2205. Cf. S. P. Noe, Two Hoards of Persian Sigloi, NNM 
136 (1956), pl. v, 78. Extremely fine. 


The Persians adopted coinage from the Lydians in the wake of Cyrus’ capture of Sardis in 546 B.C. 
Hoard evidence suggests that they continued to issue the coinage of Croesus with slightly reduced 
weights for some years before developing a specifically Persian coinage. The earliest coinage comprised 
two short-lived types probably produced from two mints, one no doubt Sardis. The familiar king with 
bow and spear appears to have been introduced quite early in the fifth century, perhaps on the acces- 
sion of Xerxes in 486 B.C. The new type was probably accompanied by an increase in the weight of 
the daric. Since this was a widely used international gold currency, its types remained unchanged 
down to the fall of the Achaemenid empire. 


Circa 350 B.C., gold daric, Persic standard (8.30 gm). Great King right in running-kneeling 
position, wearing candys and cidaris and holding bow and transverse spear/Oblong incuse 
with wavy horizontal striations. Boston 2207, this coin. Cf. Leu 13 (1975), lot 317, same 
reverse die(?). Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection; ex Greenwell 
collection. About very fine. 


The Greeks derived the word daric from the name of Darius, whom they regarded as the author of this 
coinage. However modern philologists prefer to derive the word from dara, the Persian for ‘king’, 
which was probably used as a nickname just as Athenian tetradrachms were called ‘owls’ and Corinthian 
staters ‘colts’. 
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PARTHIA 
Mithradates II 


Circa 123-88 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (15.38 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Mithradates II left, border of dots/BAZSIAEQS MEPAAOT 
APLAKOT EINAN[OTS] arranged in square around archer seated right on omphalos, 
testing bow, palm branch in right field, T[ Y] in exergue. Boston 2217, this coin. Sellwood 
24/12. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Rare. Fine/Very fine. 


The greatest Parthian monarch after his uncle Mithradates I, Mithradates II ruled in a period of great 
commercial prosperity. He was the first to introduce the square arrangement of the legend which is so 
characteristic of the Parthian coinage after him. 





372 
Gotarzes I 


Circa 90-80 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (15.61 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Gotarzes I left, border of dots/BASIAEQY MEPAAOYT 
APZ—AKOT OEONMATOPOY ETEPFETOY ENI®ANOTS PIAAAEA®OTE arranged 
in square of seven lines around archer seated right on high-backed throne, testing bow, 
above bow. Sellwood 30/2. Scarce. Very fine plus. 


There are suggestions that Gotarzes was a usurper rather than a legitimate heir of Mithradates II. This 
may explain why Tigranes, who had been placed on the Armenian throne by Mithradates, now made 
war on the Parthian empire and annexed parts of Media to his own kingdom. Gotarzes was forced to 
relinquish to him the title ‘king of kings’ but retained the eastern reaches of his empire. 


Gotarzes I 


Circa 90-80 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (14.97 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Gotarzes I left, border of dots/BADTIAEQ2 MEPAAOT 
APZ—AKOYT EYEPPETOYT ENI®ANOTS PIAEAAHNOT® arranged in square of 
seven lines around archer seated right on high-backed throne, testing bow, sabove bow. 
Boston 2220, this coin. Sellwood 30/2. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Naville XII 
(Petrowicz collection, 1926), lot 2178. Scarce. Very fine. 





Darius(?) 


Circa 70 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (15.23 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Darius left, border of dots/BAZIAEQ=Y MEPAAOT 
APZ—AKOT ®IAONATOPOYS ETEPLFETOTE ENMIPANOTE ®PIAEAAHNO® arranged 
in square of seven lines around archer seated right on high-backed throne, testing bow, HP 
under bow. Boston 2223 (Mithradates III) and Babelon II, pl. x, 5, this coin. Sellwood 
36/1. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Naville XII (Petrowicz collection, 1926), lot 
2214. Very rare. Very fine/Extremely fine with obverse graffiti. 





Due to the Parthian practice of retaining the name of the dynastic founder on ied . Lecearrig 
the attribution of many pieces is of necessity conjectural. This may belong to Darius, a p 
Media Atropatene who was descended from the Arsacids through his mother. 











CHARACENE 
Attambelos I 


44/3-40/39 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (15.64 gm), Diademed an 
bearded head of Attambelos right, hair in corkscrew ringlets, border of dots/BALIA[EQS 
ATTAMBH[AOT]—ZQTHPO[L] [KJAI ETEPI[ETOT], nude Heracles seated left o} 
anvil-shaped rock, holding club in right hand, fy in inner left field. BMC 2. Rare. Ve 
fine plus with bold strike. 


The post-Seleucid kingdom of Characene comprised the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The dynasty was founded by one Hyspaosines around 125 B.C. The coinag 
seems influenced by Bactrian issues, and the dates are assumed to be reckoned on the Seleucid era 





BACTRIA 


Diodotus 


Circa 246-240 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.42 gm). Diademed head of Diodotus 
right/BALTIAEQS AIOAOTOT, Zeus striding left, wielding thunderbolt in nght hand. 
aegis hanging over extended left arm, eagle left at feet, wreath above. Boston 2234, this 
coin. Newell ESM pl. liii, 15, same obverse die, and 18, same reverse die. Ex Bostom 
Museum of Fine Arts. Very rare. Light scratches in field, otherwise very fine. 


Diodotus was a Greek officer of mercenaries, appointed by Antiochus I as satrap of Bactria. He became 
the first king of this country when he initiated a revolt against Antiochus II. The gradual nature of this 
revolt is perfectly illustrated by his gold staters. The first coins issued by Diodotus bore his likeness 
and his patron deity Zeus but were issued in the name of Antiochus II. Eventually coins such as this 
were issued in his own name. Diodotus probably took the final step in his quest for independence om 
the death of Antiochus II in 246. The die sequence of this stater seems to support a minting date 
shortly following the death of the Seleucid king, for the obverse of this coin was struck from a die 
previously coupled with a reverse bearing the name of Antiochus. 


PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


Ptolemy I Soter 


As king, 305-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.25 gm). Diademed 
head of Ptolemy I right with aegis at neck, tiny 4 behind ear, border of dots/NTOAE 
MAIOYT BAZIAEQS, eagle standing left on thunderbolt, in left field P over “\. Svoronos 
253, pl. ix, 7 and 9. Extremely fine. 


Ptolemy assumed the purple in 305 B.C., and the logical consequence of coining in his own name 
followed a few years later. He was very early in the use of his own portrait as a coin type, but of course 
the concept of hybris was alien to his Egyptian subjects, who were fully accustomed to portraiture of 
their allegedly divine rulers. Egypt prospered under Ptolemy, who eased its tax burden yet still managed 
to become one of the greatest patrons of learning in the world’s history. He founded the celebrated 
university of Alexandria, with its library and museum. Himself the historian of the Alexandrine wars. 
he associated comfortably with the scholars he supported. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


285-247 B.C., gold octodrachm of 271-270 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.76 gm). Veiled 
head of Arsinoe II right, wearing stephane, horn behind ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible 
above head, border of dots/APEINOHE MIAAAEAOT, filleted double cornucopiae 
a two grape clusters. Svoronos 408, pl. xv, 6. Rare issue of the finest style. Very fine 
plus. 


Arsinoe Il was the daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice. She married Lysimachus, her half-brother 
Ptolemy Ceraunus and, finally, her full brother Ptolemy II, after eliminating his previous wife by an 
accusation of treason. Though unscrupulous, she proved a capable queen, taking charge of Egypt’s 
foreign affairs. She completely captivated her husband, and after her death in 271 B.C. he honored her 
memory by a number of extraordinary measures including a new dating system based on the date of 
her death and a coinage bearing her name and portrait. Svoronos regards this undated issue as the first 
struck after her death. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


285-247 B.C., silver decadrachm of 271-270 B.C., Phoenician standard (35.57 gm). Veiled 
head of Arsinoe II right, wearing stephane, horn behind ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible 
above head, border of dots/APEINOHE ®IAAAEAOO?N, filleted double cornucopiae 
with two grape clusters. Svoronos 409, pl. xv, 18. Rare. Good very fine. 


Like the preceding, this decadrachm is assumed to be an early issue because it is undated. The veil is 
an indication that the subject is deceased, and the horn and sceptre no doubt allude to her deification. 
The horn in particular is reminiscent of the horn of Ammon of the deified Alexander and may imply 
that Arsinoe’s deification involved identification with Hathor, the Egyptian cow-headed goddess. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


285-247 B.C., gold octodrachm of 262 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.72 gm). Veiled head 
of Arsinoe II right, wearing stephane, horn behind ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible above 
head, I behind, border of dots/APZINOHE ®IAAAEA®OT, filleted double cornucopiae 
with two grape clusters. Boston Supplement 320, this coin. Svoronos 471, pl. xv, 13, 
same obverse die. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 


The I on the obverse is presumed to indicate the year 10 of the era of Arsinoe. The epithet Philadelphus, 
‘sibling-lover’, was applied to both Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II and is a reminder of the incestuous 
marriage they contracted in the tradition of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 


Ptolemy III Euergetes 


247-221 B.C., gold tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (13.95 gm). AAEA®QN, jugate 

busts right of Ptolemy II, diademed and draped, and Arsinoe II, diademed and veiled, 

shield behind heads, ‘border of dots/OEQN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy I, diademed 

and wearing aegis, and Berenice I, diademed and veiled, border of dots. Svoronos 604, 

pl. xiv, 20 (Ptolemy II). SNG Copenhagen 133 (Ptolemy II). About extremely fine, 
obverse struck from rusty die. 


Svoronos’ attribution of the quadruple portrait coinage to Ptolemy II seems problematic. The jugate 
portrait sets up a parallelism which implies the equality of the couple depicted, a parallelism which 
would be violated by pairing a lifetime portrait of Ptolemy II with a posthumous portrait of DUNAOS. 
Arsinoe’s numismatic portraits have always been assumed to be posthumous, and if this is so, then 
Ptolemy’s must be so also. Such an issue by Ptolemy III reflects the strength of his dynastic concerns 
and was in harmony with the already existing Ptolemaic tradition of posthumous portraits, itself in 
parta continuation of the Egyptian tradition of Pharaoh worship. 
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Ptolemy IV Philopator 


221-204 B.C., gold octodrachm, Phoenician standard (27.28 gm). Veiled head of Arsino 
II right, wearing stephane, horn behind ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible above head, 
behind, border of dots/APSINOHE ®IAAAEA®OT, filleted double cornucopiae wit 
two grape clusters, border of dots. Boston 2286, this coin. Svoronos 1165, pl. xxxix, 15 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Superb but a bit weakly struck. 


By the reign of Ptolemy IV the practice of memorializing deceased ancestors on the coinage was 
firmly established Ptolemaic tradition. The commemoration of Arsinoe I] was more persistent tha 
that of any other Ptolemy except the dynastic founder himself. Her posthumous coinage continue 
under several successive reigns, undergoing considerable stylistic change. By this time the date is n 
longer reckoned according to the era of Arsinoe. 


Ptolemy VI Philometor or Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 


181-116 B.C., gold octodrachm, Phoenician standard (27.87 gm). Veiled head of Arsinoe 
II right, wearing stephane, horn behind ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible about head, 
behind, border of dots/APZINOHE ®IAAAEA®OT, filleted double cornucopiae with 
two grape clusters, border of dots. Svoronos 1374, pl. xlvii, 2. SNG Copenhagen 322 
Extremely fine with edge nick and slight obverse gouge. 





These late K octodrachms so little resemble the original portraits of Arsinoe II that Svoronos suggestec 
that they may actuglly bear the features of Cleopatra II, sister and wife of both Ptolemy VI anc 
Ptolemy VIIL. 


Cleopatra VII Philopator 


51-30 B.C., bronze 27 mm (10.86 gm). Damascus mint, struck 36 B.C. Diademed anc 
draped bust of Cleopatra right, border of dots/AAM[AZKHNQN], radiate Tyche seatec 
left, holding phiale in extended right hand and cornucopiae in left, at feet barley stalk 
and river god Chrysorrhoas swimming right, in left field date C 0, all within laure 
wreath. Svoronos 1890, pl. Ixiii, 16. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre-Sainte 
(1874), p. 31, 2. Very rare. Very fine but flatly struck to one side. 


This bronze is dated year 276 of the Ptolemaic era. Cleopatra was the only Ptolemaic queen to min 
coins in her own name. She wintered in Syria with Antony in 37-36 B.C., during which time they 
married. Antony made over to her, as dowry, the Roman province of Syria. Thereafter she issued 
portrait coinages from several Syrian and Phoenician mints. 


CYRENAICA 


Cyrene 


Circa 495/90-circa 475 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.33 gm). Silphium 
plant/Silphium fruit between two leaping dolphins, all in shallow incuse square. Bostor 
1301, this coin. Babelon I pl. Ixiv, 1. Asyut 831ff. E. S. G. Robinson, ‘“Quaestione: 
cyrenaicae,’” NC 1915, pl. iii, 2. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex C. T. Seltmar 
collection, Cambridge; ex Hartwig sale (Rome, 1910), lot 837. Very rare. About very 
fine, test cut. 


Cyrene was colonized around 630 B.C. by Dorians from Thera, led by one Battus who founded a long 
lived dynasty, expelled only in 440 B.C. Coinage was inaugurated in the third quarter of the sixth 
century, with types honoring the region’s major export product, silphium, a type of asafoetida (now 
extinct) which was credited with remarkable medicinal properties and was used in perfume manu 
facture. The dolphins which accompany the silphium fruit on the reverse of this tetradrachm are 
borrowed from the coinage of Cyrene’s mother city Thera (see lot 187 above). 





Cyrene 


Circa 470-460 B.C., silver “Asiatic drachm” or fifth tetradrachm, Attic standard (3.35 gm). 
Silphium plant/K—V—P~—A in corners of shallow incuse square, in center horned and 
bearded head of Zeus Ammon right surrounded by circular dotted border. Boston 1312, 
this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex C. T. Seltman collection, Cambridge. Fine. 


After circa 475 Zeus Ammon became a regular type on the coinage of Cyrene. He was a hellenized 
version of the ancient Egyptian god Amon Ra, whose worship spread throughout North Africa and 
whose desert oracle rivalled Delphi and Dodona in the esteem of the Greeks. He was depicted with 
ram’s horns because he was a pastoral god, also perhaps through attraction to Apollo Carneius, the 
Peloponnesian ram god who had been imported as a patron of the house of the Battiads. Zeus Ammon 
is depicted here with typical Dorian severity. 


Cyrene 


Circa 450-440 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.64 gm). Silphium plant/KV 
[PA], horned and bearded head of Zeus Ammon right, around broad raised circular 
border with ribbed surface, edge of circular die visible. Boston 1310, this coin. ACGC 
1072, same dies. Robinson NC 1915, pl. iii, 19. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts: ex 
Warren collection 1342; ex Greenwell collection. Very rare. Very fine plus with surface 
corrosion. 


This noble and spacious style is associated with the reign of the last Battiad king of Cyrene, Arcesilas 
IV, and the head of Zeus Ammon was copied by the Lycian dynast Kyperlli. The assassination of 
Arcesilas around 440 B.C. was followed by a time of political dissension in which little coinage was 
produced. 


Cyrene 


Circa 375 B.C. or later, silver tetradrachm, Asiatic standard (13.19 gm). Horned and 
bearded head of Zeus Ammon left, on either side of neck, in small letters, magistrate’s 
name [APIZ]—~TOMHAEOS/A—~W—~A~— 4~—V—X in three lines on either side of silphium 
plant. Boston 1317, this coin. SNG Copenhagen 1191, same obverse die. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1362; ex Greenwell collection. Rare. Very 


fine. 


The so-called ‘“‘Asiatic drachm”’ of the fifth century was in actuality an unusual fractional denomina- 
tion, a fifth of the Attic tetradrachm. By the fourth century this distinction was blurred, however, and 
it was easy to join the general trend toward weight reduction by creating a new tetradrachm based on 
the weight of the ‘‘Asiatic drachm”’. The same period saw the obverse and reverse shift positions in an 


accommodation to the usual practice of the day, which placed the divine head on the obverse. 


Cyrene 


322-308 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.64 gm). KTPANION, Nike driving slow 


quadriga right/Ammon, nude to waist, standing left, holding sceptre in left hand and 
sacrificing from phiale over thymieterion with right, in right field magistrate’s name 
[MOAIJANOETS. Boston 2336, this coin. BMC 118. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Very fine. 


Cyrenaica signed a treaty with Alexander the Great in 331 B.C., after which it produced large issues 


of Attic weight gold staters. Die linkages establish that a system of monetary srhusnyine remained at 
Cyrene. Polianthes coined with Cychaeris and Chaeris, and stylistic comparisons place their seagiatracy 
after the death of Alexander. Many of the types of these staters reflect the fact that Cyrene was 
famous for its horses and chariots. This obverse is clearly agonistic, while the reverse illustrates the 
worship of Ammon. 
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Cyrene 






Magas, viceroy for Ptolemy I, 308-277 B.C. or later, gold tetrobol, Attic standard (2.8 
gm). Macedonian horseman riding left, causia at back of neck, star in upper right field 
linear border/KYPA, silphium plant, in right field monogram SI. Boston 1340. SNC 
Copenhagen 1232. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 





Magas was son-in-law to Ptolemy I and governed Cyrenaica for him from 308 B.C. The obverse type o 
this gold tetrobol has been variously interpreted. The star suggests that the rider might be identified aI 
one of the Dioscuri, whose cult flourished at Cyrene. The dress of this rider, however, suggests neithey 
an agonistic nor a divine interpretation, but a realistic rural scene. 


AXUM 


Endybis 


227-235 A.D., gold 16 mm (2.69 gm). ENATBIC BACIAETC separated by pellet ir 
crescent, draped bust of Endybis right, wearing skull cap, encircled by two ears of grain, 
AEWMITW BICIAAXYT separated by pellet in crescent, draped bust of Endybis right 
wearing skull cap, encircled by two ears of grain. G. Anzani, “‘Numismatic axumita,’ 
Rivista italiana di numismatica e scienze affini (1926), 1. F. Vaccaro, Le monete d 
Aksum (1967), 1. Extremely fine. 


About the middle of the first century B.C. the Semitic tribe of Habasat set up a kingdom in Ethiopiz 
which is called Axumite after its capital, Axum. There was a local tradition that Menelik, son o 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, had carried to Axum the Ark of the Covenant which he had taker 
from the Temple at Jerusalem. Thus Axum became the holy city for the whole region, and the relie 
was housed in the Church of Santa Maria which became the seat for the coronation of the kings o- 
Ethiopia until the nineteenth century. Endybis was a pagan king, and the pellet in crescent is taken te 
represent a star within a half moon, a pagan religious symbol. 


MULTIPLE COIN LOTS FROM THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Lot of two (2) silver coins from the western Mediterranean 


Auriol hoard, c. 500-450 B.C., silver Phocaic obol (0.60 gm). Archaic female head r. in 
saccos/Mill sail incuse. Boston 16, this coin. Hemelrijk p. 43, note 60. J. Balcer, SNR 49 
(1970), p. 33, 76, pl. 7. Babelon I 2485, pl. Ixxxv, 12. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
ex Warren collection 1381; ex Greenwell collection. Extremely fine, obverse off center. 


Tarentum, 334-330 B.C., silver Italo-Tarentine nommos (7.71 gm). Horseman r. lancing 
downwards, AAI below/[TAPA®], Taras astride dolphin |. holding trident and shield 
ornamented with hippocamp, 1 in left field, murex below. Boston 67, this coin. Vlasto 
596. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 


Lot of two (2) South Italian silver staters 


Neapolis, c. 340-300 B.C., silver Campanian stater (7.37 gm). Head of Parthenope r., eagle 
tr. behind, Al below, wreath under chin/[NEOMOAIT QN], Nike flying r. above Achelous 
walking r., below dolphin r., [AO] in front. Boston 33, this coin. Sambon 448. SNG ANS 
321. Ex Boston Museum of Fine arts. Very fine. 


Tarentum, c. 334-302 B.C., silver Italo-Tarentine nommos (7.45 gm). Horseman r. lancing 
downwards, A below/TAPA®, Taras astride dolphin 1|., holding cantharus and trident, 
Q—* inl. field, dolphin 1. below. Boston 76, this coin. Vlasto 619, same dies. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Fine. 


Lot of two (2) Macedonian silver coins 


Mende, c. 520 B.C., silver Attic tetradrachm (16.54 gm). [W]1M, mule 1., crow r. on 
rump/Five part incuse. Boston 546, this coin. Thompson, Morkholm and Kraay, /nventory 
of Greek Coin Hoards (1973), p. 228, under no. 1638. S. P. Noe, The Mende (Kaliandra) 
Hoard, NNM 27 (1926), cf. 1. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 572; 
ex Egyptian Delta hoard (1887), NC 1890, pl. i, 5. Rare. Very good, test cut. 


Alexander I, 498-454 B.C.. silver Thraco-Macedonian tetrobol (1.84 gm). Aegae mint, 
475-454 B.C. Horseman r./Lion protome r. in shallow incuse square. Boston 623 and 
D. Raymond, Macedonian Regal Coinage to 413 B.C., NNM 126 (1953), 23a, this coin, 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 620; ex Greenwell collection. 
Scarce. Fine plus. 
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Lot of two (2) Alexander III silver drachms 


Alexander IH, 336-323 B.C., silver Attic drachm (4.07 gm). Colophon mint, 310 B. 
Heracles head r. in lion skin headdress/[AA]EZANAPO[T], Zeus enthroned 1., K in 
field, crescent under throne. Boston 699, this coin. Thompson & Bellinger p. 20, 16. SN 
Berry 241. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 


Alexander III, 336-323 B.C., silver Attic drachm (4.04 gm). Heracles head r. in lion ski 
headdress/AAEZANAP[OT], Zeus enthroned 1.,M@L in 1. field. Boston 700, this coi 
Muller 1269. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Very fine. 








Lot of two (2) mainland Greek silver coins 


Patraus, 335-315 B.C., silver Thraco-Macedonian tetradrachm (12.56 gm). Laureate heae 
of Apollo r./[M]A[T]VAOT, horseman r. spearing fallen enemy. Boston 739 and Perkin. 
140, this coin. Sotheby & Co., Catalogue of the Paeonian Hoard (16 April 1969), lot 184 
same dies. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection; ex Sotheby sale (Carfraw 
collection, 1894), lot 120. Very fine with small test cut. 


Locri Opuntii, c. 340 B.C., fourree Aeginetic stater (10.44 gm). Head of Persephone 1. 
OMON—TIQN, Ajax r., armed. Boston 955 and Perkins 242, this coin. N. Bookidis & 
J. E. Fisher, Hesperia 43 (1974), p. 295. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren 
collection. Fine/Very fine, plated. 


Lot of three (3) mainland Greek silver fractions 


Phocian League, 479-421 B.C., silver Aeginetic obol (0.89 gm). [@—O], facing bull’s 
head/Boar protome I. in shallow incuse square. Boston 969, this coin. Ex Boston Museurr 
of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 753; ex Greenwell collection. Very good. 


Phocian League, 479-421 B.C., silver Aeginetic obol (0.85 gm). [@—O], facing bull’s 
head/Boar protome running |. Boston 971, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
ex Warren collection 752. Very good. 


Sicyon, 450-431 B.C., silver Aeginetic hemiobol (0.30 gm). Dove r. cleaning foot/Dove 
flying r., E—H in r. field, all in shallow incuse square. Boston 1171, this coin. Ex Bostor 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 897; ex Greenwell collection. About very fine. 


Lot of two (2) Greek silver coins 


Corinth, 350-338 B.C., silver Corinthian stater (8.14 gm). 9, Pegasus 1./Helmeted Athena 
head 1., on r. N and triskeles of crescents in circle. Boston 1144, this coin. Ravel 1055. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 882. Extremely fine/Fine with 
reverse corrosion. 


Sinope, 500-450 B.C., silver Aeginetic drachm (6.09 gm). Head of sea eagle |., small 
dolphin |. below/Quadripartite incuse with granulated surface, alternate squares sunk. 
Boston 1365, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 977; ex 
Greenwell collection. Fine plus. 


Lot of two (2) Cyzicene electrum twelfth staters 


Cyzicus, 550-500 B.C., electrum Phocaic twelfth stater (1.30 gm). Tunny head 1./Square 
incuse, surface irregularly divided. Boston 1389 and von Fritze 9, pl. i, 8, this coin. Ex 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1421; ex Greenwell collection. Very 
good. 


Cyzicus, c. 500 B.C., electrum Phociac twelfth stater (1.31 gm). Two-winged Siren 1., 
horizontal tunny across each wing/Quadripartite incuse. Boston 1400, von Fritze 25, 
pl. i, 26 and Greenwell NC 1897, p. 2, 8, pl. xi, 8, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts: ex Warren collection 1516; ex Greenwell collection. Fine. 


Lot of two (2) Cyzicene electrum fractions 


Cyzicus, c. 500 B.C., fourree Phocaic twelfth stater (0.89 gm). Facing lioness head, on r. 
tunny downwards/Incuse, altered by scraping. Boston 1412, this coin. Von Fritze 43. 
Greenwell 116, pl. v, 9. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1541; ex 
Greenwell collection. About very fine, plated and clipped. 

Cyzicus, c. 480 B.C., electrum Phocaic hecte (2.71 gm). Lioness head 1., on r. tunny 


upwards/Quadripartite incuse. Small *® countermark on lioness’ jaw. Boston 1413, this 
coin. Von Fritze 39. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1538; ex 


Greenwell collection. Very fine, obverse off center. 
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Lot of two (2) silver trihemiobols of Cebren 


Cebren, c. 450 B.C., silver Persic trinemiobol (0.97 gm). Ram’s head r./Quadripartite 
incuse. Boston 1630, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
1042; ex Greenwell collection. Fine plus. 


Cebren, c. 450 B.C., silver Persic trinemiobol (1.00 gm). Ram’s head r./Quadripartite 
incuse. Boston 1631, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
1043; ex Greenwell collection. Fine plus. 


Lot of two (2) Greek coins from northeast Asia Minor 


Cyzicus, c. 330 B.C., silver Rhodian tetradrachm (14.48 gm). Veiled head of Kore 1./ 
[KY XJIKHN—[QN}], lion’s head 1., tunny 1. below, cantharus in r. field. Boston 1577, 
this coin. Von Fritze pl. v, 39. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 
995;ex Greenwell collection. Very good. 


Mytilene, c. 455-400 B.C., electrum Phociac hecte (2.51 gm). Forepart of winged lion 1./ 
Sphinx seated r. in shallow incuse square. Boston 1694 and Perkins 445, this coin. SNG 
von Aulock 1704. Bodenstedt M48. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts;ex Warren collection. 
Fine plus. 


Lot of three (3) Greek silver coins of coastal Asia Minor 


Samos, c. 526-522 B.C., silver Samian drachm (3.56 gm). Forepart of winged boar 1./ 
facing lion’s scalp in shallow incuse square with dotted border. Boston 1955 and Barron 
48a, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1149; ex Greenwell 
collection. Rare. Very fine. 


Cnidus, c. 480 B.C., silver Aeginetic diobol (1.71 gm). Lion’s head r., dotted square 
border/Aphrodite head r. in shallow incuse square. Boston 1981 and Cahn 1.25 (V1/R1), 
this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1169; ex Greenwell 
collection. Very fine. 


Rhodes, c. 333 B.C., silver Rhodian didrachm (6.57 gm). Helios head three quarters r./ 
POAION, rose, on r. grape cluster and [E]. Boston 2049, this coin. Ex Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. Fine. 





Lot of two (2) Lydian electrum fractions 


Sardis, c. 575 B.C., electrum Lydo-Milesian trite (4.69 gm). Lion’s head r., various counter- 
marks/Two incuse squares. Boston 1767, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex 
Warren collection 1716; ex Greenwell collection. About fine. 


Sardis, c. 575 B.C. electrum Lydo-Milesian hecte (2.32 gm). Lion’s head r., numerous 
countermarks/Two incuse squares. Boston 1769, this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; ex Warren collection 1718; ex Greenwell collection. Fine. 


Lot of two (2) silver coins from the east 


Selge, c. 375-350 B.C., silver Persic stater (10.73 gm). Two wrestler, IV between/ 
©TAELIIV®E, slinger r., in r. field eagle on astragalus, dotted square border. Three 
countermarks: satrap head 1.; lion protome r.; third unclear. Boston 2106, this coin. 


Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1243; ex Greenwell collection; 


ex Sotheby sale (Ivanoff collection, 1863), lot 460. Very fine. 


Seleucus II Callinicus, 246-226 B.C., silver Attic tetradrachm (16.53 gm). Apameia mint, 
244-226 B.C. Diademed head of Seleucus II r./BATIAEQE—LTEAETKOT, Apollo lean- 
ing l. on tripod, @A in 1. field, in r. field. Boston 2157 and Newell WSM p. 165, 1150a, 
this coin. Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Naville X (Petrowicz collection, 1925), 
pl. 32, lot 914. Fine. 


Lot of two (2) silver coins from the east 


Croesus, 561-546 B.C., silver Persic siglos (5.13 gm). Forepart of lion r. confronting 
forepart of bull 1./Two incuse squares. Boston 2075, this coin. Babelon I 410, pl. x, 10. 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1290; ex Greenwell collection. 
Fine. 

Tyre, 400-332 B.C., silver Phoenician double shekel (12.93 gm). Marine deity on hippo- 


camp r./Owl standing r., crook and flail over shoulder. Boston 2202, this coin. Ex Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; ex Warren collection 1307;ex Greenwell collection. Fine/Very good. 
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CONCORDANCE 


Lot 


SAAN SN— 


Brett 


a 

14 
36 
45 
$2 
108 
129 
167 
171 
172 
188 
223 
264 
252 
Supp. 27 
282 
293 
333 
346 
347 
349 
358 
361 
364 
366 
371 
374 
378 
443 
428 
466 
497 
750 
772 
775 
778 
791 
790 
800 
818 
853 
861 
826 
591 
$22 
$19 
$27 
534 
530 
§32 
610 
596 
558 
561 
573 
574 
566 
565 
576 
648 
641 
640 
647 
654 
655 


Acc. No. 


04.1240 
04.1238 
18.627 
11.3191 
04.307 
08.336 
04.358 
04.382 
04.386 
11.1758 
04.399 
03.928 
04.438 
04.451 
§4.141 
04.460 
04.467 
04.503 
04.497 
30.55 
18.630 
04.490 
04.507 
04.505 
04.512 
00.113 
03.941 
03.939 
03.943 
11.1767 
18.625 
01.5428 
04.584 
00.182 
97.417 
04.608 
04.618 
04.616 
04.631 
04.630 
04.696 
04.638 
36.212 
00.124 
04.656 
9§.111 
04.658 
00.155 
04.659 
04.661 
04.667 
95.114 
95.113 
04.685 
09.273 
00.134 
00.135 
00.139 
11.1776 
04.717 
37.563 
03.957 
04.716 
11.1782 
03.958 


Lot 


113 


1205 
1208 
1239 
1248 
1274 
1297 
1359 
1364 
1381 
1391 
1399 
1417 
1436 
1494 
1521 
1557 
1580 
1590 
1612 
1610 
1616 
1621 


Ace. No. 


01.5446 
04.724 
00.171 
00.172 
30.62 
04.758 
04.769 
04.768 
10.27 
18.671 
04.783 
04.787 
04.793 
04.795 
95.134 
04.798 
04.806 
00.238 
04.824 
09.276 
04.830 
00.241 
04.836 
04.834 
00.251 
00.249 
00.248 
00.265 
09.277 
31.968 
00.260 
00.259 
00.262 
00.263 
95.130 
95.132 
11.1794 
00.274 
04.841 
01.5456 
01.5457 
04.845 
04.881 
04.886 
04.887 
01.5490 
01.5500 
01.5509 
01.5515 
30.60 
04.925 
35.179 
04.1431 
04.1363 
04.1379 
04.1395 
04.1333 
01.5534 
03.970 
04.938 
01.5538 
04.964 
04.963 
04.962 
01.5542 


Lot 
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389 
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